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Nortcr.— —FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSO- 
ciation will bold its annual meeting in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 
Race street, Seventh-day evening, Twe!fth month 3, at 8 o'clock. 
Annual summary, election of officers, and other business, Mem- 
bers, contributors, and other Friends invited. 

Wm. HEACOCK, Clerk. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE S1 Oc K- 
holiers of Swarthmore College will be held at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Race and 15th streets, at 2 0 clock, on Third-day, 
Twelfth month 6. Geo. W Hancork, Clerk. 
F. W Lowrnorp, Ass t Clerk. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocker Dairies. Special attention given to serving farnilies. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


J ANTED.—A MIDDLE- AGED WOMAN 1 TO 
take full charge in a family of three ; a good home, near 
Kennett Square. Address Box 22, Kennett Square, Chester Co , Pa 


MARY E. WATERS, 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Millinery. tizare 5. ramperr, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philedelphia, ( Private ) house). 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 





LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
cupying our new quarters, 
1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


Samuel Pema, 1013 Syst Garden St. 


“DEVOTIONAL POEMS: NO. 9" 


Just published for the General Conference of 
Friends’ First-Day Schools. 
Price, single copies, 25 cents; per dozen copies, $2.40. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Penna. 


NOTICE. 


Owing to the severe storm on the afternoon of Eleventh 
month 18th, many of the usual patrons of the Fair of the Young 
Friends’ Aid Association were prevented from attending. The 
Association has therefore deci‘ed to have a Tea and Sale on the 
afternoon of Seventh-day, Twelfth month 3d, from 2 to 6 o’clock, 
in the Parlor ct Friends’ Seminary, 16th Street and Rutherfurd 
Place, New York city. 

The demand for the Lucretia Mott Souvenir Spoon having 
been much greater than expected, the present supply has been 
exhausted, but all persons entitled to them on tickets will be fur- 
nished with them Jater and orders will still be taken for them. 
Holders of tickets will at once please send them to the Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who will forward the sou- 
venir at the earliest practicable date, to those thus entitled, and 
any others desiring the spoon may obtain it from the undersigned 
any time during the ensuing winter, on receipt of its price, one 
dollar. 


Friends generally are cordially invited to attend the Tea 
and Sale on the date above mentioned. 


JAMES FOULKE, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 
29744 Eighth St., Jersey City, N. J. 


NOW READY! 
Just Published 
“Tue Journal or Saran Hunt” 


Late of West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Printed on good paper and neatly bound in cloth. With 
portrait and autograph. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work contains a very interesting and instructiv 
account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministr 

Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. 8. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


HENRY | | ~ HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. NTING. _ 
| Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


ELLIS | «s wort t2a Street. 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (YONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
141 N. 12th Street. 
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“ Looking Backward” 


May be a pleasing pastime, but we take 


more pleasure in ‘* Looking Forward” to 
the time when the growing population of this 
country will all have bacome convinced that 
the best place to buy all grades and kinds of 
Teas and Coffees, especially when you can 
purchace 
S$ Pounds of Ingram’s Blended Roasted Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, 


No. 31 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Penna. | 
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For Dry Goods 





—-THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-=DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 


THE 
LUCRETIA MOTT 
SPOON 


A dainty Coffee Spoon, of Sterling Sil- 
ver, the size of cut, with medallion of 
this representative Friend in delicate re- 
lief on the handle. 

These spoons were designed and are 
made exclusively for the Young Friends’ 
Aid Association of New York as a sou- 
venir of their Fair, to be held Eleventh 
month 18th, 1892. 

They are offered for sale for the benefit 
of this Association, and will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


— PRICE—— 
Plain Bowl, . ... $ 


1.00. 
Gold Bowl, 1.50. 


JAMES FOULKE, 


No. 297) Eighth Street, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


(Chairman of Ways and Means Commit 
tee Yuung Fr.ends’ Aid Association, New 
York.) 
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Milk Men 
Milk. Maids 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 
clean, and there is nothing | 
half so good for such clean- 


Gold Dust st 
Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without GoLD DusT WASHING 
PowperR, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money, 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by all grocers. 


RES, “d 
Less thay ONE HALF EME brice of ion 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., °0., Sole Manufacturers, 
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CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 


MORTGAGES 


AND 


DEBENTURES 
GUARANTEED 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 


WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS | 


$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The invest uents we now have are as secure as any we 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the Jas: ten years. We can refer 1o the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 

vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 


and Massachusetts. 
J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2;Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENBY DICKINSON, Manager. New York: 





‘sg F. “BALDERSTON & & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


| 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


3105 HILLBORN & Co 
BEDDING, P 


—FURNITURE,= 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
_ 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’ A. 


The use “ the INTELLIGENCERAND JOURNAL as 


| a medium for advertisements will, we think, befound 
| very satisfactory. 


A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


| paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
| 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. ges>When our readers answer an advertiser 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this paper.~“@3a 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Clessical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, President. 





() BAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


J Senford) School for girls from six to nineteen years of age, 
1808 Spruce street, Philadel; hia. 


( WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


An Elementary and High School for both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and referen es the best; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOVLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
‘or Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
North Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 


Opens Ninth month 13th. 


care; comfortable aud homelike; charges moderate. Send for | 


circular. 


The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1892. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


aes OO 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
month 5, 1892. Fur further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYD!A P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I-LAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 13th, 189. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par. 
ticulers, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 





ISS M. P. SAUNDERS’ (SUCCEEDS MISS | 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 








AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


806 Market St. 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


' 
! 
Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, 
| Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. 
| 
EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, W. P. R. R., 
| Holder, McLean County, I. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, a R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-Fresijent and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 


Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND: 


INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. 


LINDLEY SMYTH. President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. 
HENRY N. PAUL. Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass't Sec. 
JARVIS MASON. Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass't Treas. 
L C. CLEEMANN. Assistant Trust Officer. 


Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G..ALSOP 


CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2,000 000 


Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, GUARDIAN. ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, e.c.; and for the faithful performance of all such du- 
ties all its Capital and Surplus are liable. 

Alltrust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
sets of the company. Income collected and remitted. Interest 
allowed on money deposits. Safes ia its burglar-proof vaults 
for rent. 

The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
fered gratuitously. 

Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
safe-kecping under guarantee. 


~ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 


Net Cost. 
AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIoNSa nd a SuRPLUS of over Two 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES, Vice-Pres, HORATIO S, STEPHENS, 


Sec. HENRY C, BROWN, 
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GOD'S TEACHER. 
“God sends His teachers unto every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race; 
Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master key of knowledge, reverence, 
Infolds some germs of goodness and of right.” 
— Lowell. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 
[MEETING ELEVENTH MONTH 6, 1892 ] 
PAPER: DUTY. 

Tue selection of the topic of Duty for the study of 
the Conference Class this coming winter has been 
prompted by adesire to rescue the word from the 
somewhat narrow sense in which it is generally 
used, and redeem it from that attitude of dislike and 
unfaithfulness which so often characterizes our con- 
duct. Our hearts very often entertain a feeling of 
rebellion against duty. Perhaps in some measure 
because of certain attempts made by others to deter- 
mine for us just what our duties are, and perhaps in 
greater degree because we do not take time to con- 
sider and to truly understand the function of all 
duty in the formation of character. Wm. Graham 
Sumner, in his little book ‘‘ What Social Classes Owe 
to each Other, touches on this first point, when,with 
not a little humor, he speaks of, and sympathizes 
with, the individual he calls the forgotten man,— 
the man about whom so many philanthropists are 
prone to legislate, in order to determine what he, 
not themselves, shall be made to do for some suffer- 
ing class of our fellow creatures. That is, A and B. 
put their heads together to decide what C,—the for- 
gotten man,—shall do for D. 

But much of this rebellious feeling arises out of a 
lack of a clear understanding as to the nature of 
duty and its importance to our highest welfare, here, 
now, and not in some indefinite future. Concerned 
as it is, with living questions, for some of us public 
questions, for others purely personal questions, but 
whatever they are, questions demanding our atten- 
tion now and not at some more convenient season, 
the facing these questions has vitally to do with our 
highest welfare. But how often do we fail to realize 
this! 

Some one has said that duty performed is a moral 
tonic. I should rather say that duty performed is the 
food, the daily spiritual food of man, whose breath of 
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life is drawn from the atmosphere of Divine inspira- 
ion. Duty means tbat which is due by the soul to its 
Maker, orto another soul. That which is owing. 
The paying of the just debt. Whatever of life and 
of goodness He has given us isthe just measure of 
our duty, and if we really desire to continue to be 
acted upon by God’s nature, to grow into a fullness 
of life on earth, and have the assurance of its con- 
tinuance hereafter, it would seem we must give out a 
proportionate measure of some quality or other, asa 
result of growth, the evidence of growth. That is, we 
are subjected to a great influence, and some result 
must inevitably follow. We are acted upon and 
must ourselves react, respond, in some way. Either we 
respond and give out of the same influence that acts 
upon us, or in refusing todo this the reaction takes 
the form of developing within us a hardening which 
makes us insensible to this influence, a callous cover- 
ing to the soul that makes it dead,—dead, precisely 
as anything else is dead,—insomuch as it is shut off 
from the source of all life. In short, we have re- 
ceived, and must elect to give out or die. I take it 
to be the counterpart of the well recognized law of 
action and reaction inthe universe of worlds. The 
performance of duty represents the return force pro- 
ceeding out of us in response tothe Divine Influence, 
acting upon our whole nature. As this influence 
exerted through the forces of the sun and atmos- 
phere and clearly visible in their effects upon body 
end mind, produces the appropriate reaction of 
growth and sustained life, and issues from us again 
in the activity of our physical powers, so does the 
sunlight of his presence in the soul, if it is there, pro- 
duce the reaction which manifests itself in the idea of 
duty ; duty to God, in the deep sense the only duty, 
because comprising all others. Duty, as between 
any two natures necessarily pre-supposes a bond 
between them,—some power playing between them, 
some force acting, and followed by a further manifes- 
tation of itself, in a reaction toward the source, other- 
wise there is no power,—no life between those two 
natures. When the mind of man in the dim past. 
first became conscious of this bond between him and 
God,—first came to feel that God exerted upon him 
an influence for good and evil, so called, through the 
medium of the outward powers of the elements, the 
reactionary result emanating from the human soul, 
consisted of fear,—fear and awe and worship of God 
embodied in the sun or other power of nature. The 
bond between himself and some Power was recog- 
nized, but not the beneficent nature ‘of that Power. 
Truly the fear of God was the beginning of wisdom ; 
wisdom, the knowing something of God’s nature, 
by a consciousness of subjection to his influence. 
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Literally it was, first, fear. But it demonstrated the 
existence of the bond, and it led to a knowledge of 
God. Suited to this crude state of man’s mind God’s 
commands were, under the old dispensation, couched 
in the language of authority based upon fear, the 
“thou shalt not” of the Commandments given 
through Moses. Bat when under the dispensation 
of Christ, the human soul bad grown to a state 
wherein it could comprehend the idea of God as a 
God of love, and had lost something of the old crude 
fear, this reacting life flowing out of the soul of man, 
this duty,—began to assume the form of love back to 
God and toward his creatures. In exact degree as 
the soul became conscious of desiring and receiving 
goodness of any sort from God, by its fundamental 
nature was it compelled to radiate the same influences 
it received. Thus,under Christ the command was 
oftener “ Thou shalt” than “Thou shalt not,”’—the 
command to active good, rather than the restraint 
of evil desires, because evil is only the absence of 
goodness, and goodness is the utmost vigor of all 
phases of life within the capabilities of the individual, 
as God has seen it fit tolimit them. And thus man’s 
duty, always and of necessity reflecting his idea of 
God’s nature, began to be recognized as an aspira- 
tion after good and an endeavor to confer good. 
Daty to fellow man became included in the idea of 
duty to God. 

The supremacy of the individual sense of duty ia 
peculiarly appropriate to any one holding the faith of 
the Society of Friends—the direct leading of the spirit 
in the individual. The supremacy of duty as a 
motive for action, is with them certainly incontesta- 
ble. As we value the life-giving force of the Divine 
character shining on all of us, we must use it, absorb 
it, live on it. Then the natural result constitutes our 
duty well done. It isaclear gain of rectitude. As 
Emerson says, ‘It can not be said that the gain of 
rectitude must be bought by any loss. There is no 
penalty to virtue ; no penalty to wisdom; they are 
proper additions of being. In a virtuous action I 
properly am; in a virtuous act, I add to the world; 
I plant into deserts conquered from Chaos and Noth- 
ing, and see the darkness receding on the limits of 
the horizon. There can be no excess to love; none 
to knowledge; none to beauty, when these attributes 
are considered in the purest sense. The soul refuses 
limits and always affirms an Optimism, never a 
Pessimism.” 

And now a brief word concerning our faculties 
for the apprehension ,of duty. I question whether 
this apprehension is solely by means of what we 
call the spiritual nature (meaning thereby the soul, 
acting independent of mind and body). We are ac- 
customed to an artificial, imaginary, and untrue sepa- 
ration of man’s nature into the pbysical, mental, and 
spiritual. It seems to be a necessity to the limited 
grasp of the mind that we take a fragmentary view 
of many subjects when we first study them. And 
this fact, no doubt, accounts for the imaginary di- 
vision. In this life on earth there certainly is no 
separate, independent existence of the three, in the 
norma! individual, and the time bas come, many 
think, for studying man as a unit only. We will then 





recognize the wonderfully delicate interdependence 
of the supposed parts. 

I sometimes think that many Friends are too 
mistrustfal concerning the measure of Divine Light 
accorded them because of a belief that any inspira- 
tion of God must come solely through the spiritual 
nature (as 80 defined) at a time of profound medita- 
tion in a season of waiting. Is not this, in part, an 
error? Have not all of us received some of our tru- 
est inspirations most unexpectedly, and not at a time 
of seclusion? Indeed it is, I think, not too much to 
assert that many an inspiration has come into our 
mind primarily through the physical sensations when 
we are actively face to face with nature. Also that 
immeasurable insight into the Divine has been at- 
tained by the mentality when linked with a pure 
soul, as in the study of our wonderful bodies. In 
this way we have learned with what care God de- 
velops and preserves our bodily frame, and have 
come to realize that what he does for us, the logical 
conclusion regarding all duty, demands that we 
should do for ourselves,—up to our full measure of 
our apprehension of it,—our knowledge of it. To 
me this is the firm basis upon which rests the first 
sub-division of all duty, the duties regarding self,— 
the manifold duties of the stewardship upon earth. 

These duties apprehended, these duties fulfilled, 
the integrity of the individual is assured, and his 
light must inevitably shine in a reflecting of the Di- 
vine Immanence. Character must shine as the sun. 
This shining, this confering of goodness received, 
evolves the varied phases, varied as the individual 
character is varied, of duties regarding others. 


SECRETARY'S NOTES. 

The Conference Class of Race Street First-day School 
held its first meeting in the session of 1892-93, on First- 
day, Eleventh month 6, 1892. William W. Birdsall, on be- 
half of the committee in charge, reported the appointment 
of Robert M. Janney as Chairman, and Naomi Walker as 
Secretary. 

During the ensuing season it is proposed to consider the 
general subject of Duty, in its various ramifications. 

1. Regarding self. 

2. Regarding others. 

Charles Paxson read a paper presenting duty in some of 
its general aspects, endeavoring to rescue the word from 
the narrow sense in which it is often used. 

He questioned whether the apprehension of duty need 
necessarily come solely through the spiritual nature as 
usually defined. Could not the inspiration also be re- 
ceived through that defined as physical, as when we are 
actively face to face with nature ? 

In reference to thisa Friend remarked that as the spir- 
itual guide is ever with us, inspiration must always come 
through that source, even though it might seem referable 
to the physical or mental. 

The chairman called attention to certain points touched 
upon in the paper as particularly profitable for thoughtful 
consideration. Adjourned. 


Sympatey is in itself help, and sympathy prompts 
to an expression of itself in help. If in our hearts 
we feel with another, we want to share his sorrows 
and to enter into his oys. 
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LETTERS FROM WHITTIER ON THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 
[SECOND LETTER. ] 
Amesbury, Mass., Third month, 1870. 

To the Editor of Friexps’ Review: 

Havine received several letters from dear friends in 
various sections suggested by a recent communica- 
tion in thy paper, and not having time or health to 
answer them in detail, will thou permit me in this 
way to acknowledge them, and to say to the writers 
that I am deeply sensible of the Christian love and 
personal good-will to myself, which, whether in com- 
mendation or dissent, they manifest? I think I may 
say in truth that my letter was written in no secta- 
rian or party spirit, but simply to express a solici- 
tude, which, whether groundless or not, was never- 
theless real. I am, from principle, disinclined to 
doctrinal disputations and so-called religious contro- 
versies, which only tend to separate and disunite. 
We have had too many divisions already. I intended 
no censure of dear brethren whose zeal and devotion 
command my sympatby, notwithstanding I may not 
be able to see with them in all respects. The do- 
main of individual conscience is to me very sacred ‘ 
and it seems the part of Christian charity to make a 
large allowance for varying experiences, mental 
characteristics, and temperaments, as well as for that 
youthful enthusiasm which, if sometimes misdi- 
rected, has often been instrumental in infusing a 
fresher life into the body of religious profession. It 
is too much to expect that we can maintain an entire 
uniformity in the expression of truths in which we 
substantially agree; and we should be careful that a 
rightful concern for ‘the form of sound words ’’ does 
not become what William Penn calls “ verbal ortho- 
doxy.” We must consider that the same accepted 
truth looks somewhat differently from different 
points of vision. Knowing our own weaknesses and 
limitations, we must bear in mind that human creeds, 
speculations, expositions, and interpretations of the 
Divine plan are but the faint and feeble glimpses of 
finite creatures into the infinite mysteries of God. 


“They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


Differing, as we do, more or less as to means and 
methods, if we indeed have the “ mind of Christ,” 
we shall rejoice in whatever of good is really accom- 
plished, although by somewhat different instrumen- 
talities than those which we feel ourselves free 
to make use of, remembering that our Lord re- 
buked the narrowness and partisanship of bis dis- 
ciples by assuring them that they that were not 
against him were for him. It would, nevertheless, 
give me great satisfaction to know, as thy kindly ex- 
pressed editorial comments seem to intimate, that I 
have somewhat overestimated the tendencies of 
things in our Society. I have no pride of opinion 
which would prevent me from confessing with thank- 
fulness my error of judgment. In any event, it can, 
I think,do no harm to repeat my deep conviction 
that we may all labor, in the ability given us, for our 
own moral and spiritual well-being, and that of our 
fellow-creatures, without laying aside the principles 


and practice of our religious Society. I believe so 
much of liberty is our right as well as our privilege, 
and that we need not really overstep our bounds for 
the performacce of any duty which may be required 
of us. When truly called to contemplate broader 
fields of labor, we shall find the walls about us, like 
the horizon seen from higher levels, expanding in- 
deed, but nowhere broken. 

I believe that the world needs the Society of 
Friends as a testimony and astandard. I know that 
this is the opinion of some of the best and most 
thoughtful members of other Christian sects. I 
know that any serious departure from the original 
foundation of our Society would give pain to many 
who, outside of our communion, deeply realize the 
importance of our testimonies. They fail to read 
clearly the signs of the times who do not see that the 
hour is coming when, under the searching eye of 
philosopby and the terrible analysis of science, the 
letter and the outward evidence will not altogether 
avail us; when the surest dependence must be upon 
the light of Christ within, disclosing the law and the 
prophets in our own souls, and confirming the truth 
of outward Scripture by inward experience; when 
smooth stones from the brook of present revelation 
shall prove mightier than the weapons of Saul; when 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as proclaimed by 
George Fox and lived by John Woolman, shall be 
recognized as the only efficient solvent of doubts 
raised by an age of restless inquiry. In this belief 
my letter was written. Iam sorry it did not fall to 
the lot of a more fitting hand; and can only hope 
that no consideration of lack of qualification on the 
part of its writer may lessen the value of whatever 
testimony to truth shall be found in it. 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 

P.S.—I may mention that I have been somewhat 
encouraged by a perusal of the proceedings of the 
late First-day School Conference in Philadelphia, 
where, with some things which I am compelled to 
pause over, and regret, I find much with which I cor- 
dially unite,and which seems to indicate a provi- 
dential opening for good. I confess toa lively and 
tender sympathy with my younger brethren and 
sisters who, in the name of him who “ went about 
doing good,” go forth into the highways and by-ways 
to gather up the lost, feed the hungry, instruct the 
ignorant, and point the sin-sick and suffering to the 
hopes and consolations of Christian faith, even if, at 
times, their zeal goes beyond “ reasonable service,” 
and although the importance of a particular instru- 
mentality may be exaggerated, and love lost sight of 
its needful companion humility, and he that putteth 
on his armor boast like him who layeth it off. Any 
movement, however irregular, which indicates life, 
is better than the quiet of death. In the overruling 
providence of God, the troubling may prepare the 
way for healing. Some of us may have erred on one 
hand and some on the other, and this shaking of the 
balance may adjust it. 1.0. WH. 


Superior scholarship, rare intellectual gifts, and 
close study are desirable and useful in the ministry, 
but they are not sufficient without the Holy Spirit. 
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LETTER FROM DR. HOLMES. 

[AT a recent Whittier commemoration in Boston by the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, President Baldwin read the 
following letter, written as his contribution to the service 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. At the meeting held in 
the Friends’ meeting-house (Cherry Street), in this city, 
under the eharge of Young Friends’ Association, Tenth 
month, 13, Isaac H. Clothier read the letter, by request. 
—Eps.]} 

Dear Mr. Baldwin :—It gives me great pleasure to 
comply with your request that I would say a few 
words about our admirable and beloved poet, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, whose recent death we are all 
lamenting. The first poem of his which I remember 
reading was the one entitled “The Prisoner for 
Debt.” The lines, “ God made the old man poor,” 
transfixed me like an arrow, and I always felt a ten- 
derners fur his sympathetic nature, before becoming 
well acquainted with his poetical writings. 

The next poem that I remember as having deeply 
impressed me was that vigorous and impassioned 
burst of feeling, “ Randolph of Roanoke.” I can 
never read it now without an emotion which makes 
my eyes fill and my voice tremble. 

Of late years I have been in close sympathy with 
him,—not especially es an Abolitionist, not merely 
through human sympathies,—but as belonging with 
me to the “church without a bishop,” which seems 
the natural complement of a “ State without a king.” 
I mean the church which lives by no formule; 
which believes ina loving Father, and trusts bim for 
the final well-being of the whole spiritual universe 
which he has called into being. 

It is the office of the poet, as it was of the He- 
brew prophet, to appeal to the principles underlying 
the distorted forms of worship which he finds more 
or less prevalent in the communities about him. 
The proof of his Divine message is found in the re- 
sponse it meets from human hearts. The creeds of 
the great councils and synods have done their best 
to degrade man in his own eyes, to picture him asa 
being odious to his Maker, born under a curse, and 
destined for the most part, to “ darkness, death, and 
long despair.” 

Doubtless Christianity has done much to assist 
the progress of civilization, but no less true is it that 
civilization bas had to react upon the Church with 
all the vigor of true humanity, to lift it out of its in- 
herited barbarism. The struggle is going on con- 
stantly, on the one hand to Christianize humanity, 
and on the other to humanize Christianity. The 
poet must be true to his human instincts, or “ Thus 
saith the Lord” will not save his message from neg- 
lect or contempt. 

Sixty-five years ago a Scotch poet, Robert Pollok, 
attempted to invest the doctrines of Calvinism with 
the sacredness of poetry; but his gospel of despair, 
listened to for a while as a sensation, has almost 
dropped out of human memory, while the songs of 
Burns are living in the hearts and on the lips of the 
Scotchman wherever he is found. In this country 
the poets who have been listened to have been the 
truest preachers of their time. 

No doubt there is room for all the various sects 


which intrench themselves in their strongholds of 
doctrine, but do good work, each in its several way, 
among its own people; but there was needed a faith 
which should take down every barrier that tended 
to limit that larger belief in the Fatherhood of the 
God who is love, and this is the faith which breathed 
through all the writings of our principal poets. Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Lowell have al) 
preached this gospel to their countrymen. 

The influence of Whittier on the religious thought 
of the American people has been far greater, I be- 
lieve, than of the occupant of any pulpit. It is not 
by any attack upon the faith of any Christian fellow- 
ship that he did service for the liberal thought of 
our community. We never talked much about our 
doctrinal beliefs or unbeliefs: we felt that we were 
on common ground. His catholicity of feeling led 
him to attribute full value to the true man, no mat- 
ter where he worshiped. He spoke to me most em- 
phatically of my fellow-student and brother physi- 
cian, the late Thomas Sparhawk, as one of the best 
men he ever knew. Dr. Sparhawk was a Sandema- 
nian, amember of a very limited society of Chris- 
tians, best known to many persons as the church 
which claimed the allegiance of that great philoso- 
pher and admirable man, Michael Faraday. 

Of his fellowship with the Friends, or Quakers, 
his writings, early and late, are full. The poet who 
is true to his better nature is the best expression 
of the Divine intelligence. He, too, speaks with au- 
thority, and not as the scribes of the sectarian 
specialists, who parcel out the faiths of Christendom 
in their formn)s and catechisms. 

All through Whittier’s writings the spirit of trust 
in a beneficent order of things and a loving superin- 
tendence of the universe shows itself, ever hopeful, 
ever cheerful, always looking forward to a happier, 
brighter era when the kingdom of heaven shall! be 
established. 

Nature breeds fanatics, but in due time supplies 
their correctives. She will not be burried about it, 
but they come at last. Thomas Boston, the Scotch 
Calvinist, was born in 1676. Robert Burns, objec-- 
tionable in many respects, —like the royal Psalmist of 
Israel,—but whose singing protest against unwhole- 
some theology was mightier than the voices of a 
thousand pulpits, was born in 1759. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, whose theological barbarisms reached a lower 
depth, if possible, than those of his Scotch model, 
Thomas Boston, was born in 1703. John Greenleaf 
Whittier reached the hearts of his fellow-country- 
men, especially of New Englanders, paralyzed by the 
teachings of Edwards, as Burns kindled the souls of 
Scotchmen palsied by the dogmas of Thomas Boston 
and his fellow-sectaries. 

As I have said at the beginning, I was first drawn 
to him by his strong human sympathies. In the 
great struggle with slavery I found my slower sensi- 
bilities kindled by his burning enthusiasm ; but, 
more than all, I was attracted by that larger faith 
which is shared by the Brotherhood of Singers, with 
whom he was enrolled. I compare their utterances 
with the dogmas over which men are quarreling, and 
accept their messages as human expressions of Di- 








vine truth. So, when Bryant speaks to his fellow- 
mortal, and tells him to— 


“a 


to not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust,” 
I thank him for the noble words, which I contrast 
with the shuddering accents of the “ Dies Ire.” 
When Whittier preaches his life-long sermon in 
“Songs of Love and Hope,” I think of the immortal 
legacy be has left his countrymen, and repeat in his 
own words, as applied to Roger Williams: 
“Still echo in the hearts of men 
The words that thou hast spoken ; 
No forge of bell can weld again 
The fetters thou hast broken. 


“The pilgrim needs a pass no more 
From Roman or Genevan ; 
Thought-free, no ghostly tollman keeps 
Henceforth the road to heaven.” 
Always faithfally yours 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMeEs 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CONCERTED ACTION ADVISED. 
In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL Of Seventh month 
30, appears an article under the caption “* Christian 
Endeavor,” in which the writer makes a strong and 


sensible plea for what he terms “ near duties,” press- 
ing his thoughts upon the attention of those who are 
wishing for a large concerted action in our Society. 


As I am somewhat a believer in “ concerted action,” 
but, no less, I hope, a believer in real home duties, I 
have felt drawn to write regarding the eubject, in the 
hope that others may record their thoughts in the 
same way. 

As an isolated Friend, far removed from any meet- 
ing, I have had to seek religious associations among 
those in a Congregational church—one I find bere 
whose doors are wide enough open to allow a Quaker 
to pass in. The Coristian Endeavor meeting has 
been the only field of work I felt we could consist- 
ently enter, and during the past year I have been 
& somewhat active member, and so able to see its use- 
fulness in strengthening its members in the epiritual 
life. Though I have felt moved to make frequent 
testimonies in this meeting, no exceptions have in 
any case been taken. The message of the Inner 
Light, although a new thought to many, was received 
and accepted, and others drawn to express them- 
selves in accordance. 

Your correspondent speaks of the resolve of the 
members of the last Christian Eadeavor Convention 
to make an effort “ to save one soul during the year.” 
Is not this saving of souls also a duty of Friends ? 
Did not Fox and his co-workers labor to save souls? 
Oh, that every Friend might make a like resolve and 
emerging from silence and retirement make known 
to a hungry people the meat that satisfies, and share 
with them the water of which they may drink and 
never thirst again. When an individual becomes a 
Christian—that is “ one who is led by the Spirit,” he 
begins to attend to “ near dutiee,” and all duties as 
never before. 
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The object of the Christian Endeavor Society is: 

“To promote an earnest Christian life among our 
members, to increase their mutual acquaintance, and 
to make them more useful in the service of God.” 

There is nothing in this object nor in the work- 
ings of the Society to take attention from the home 
duties for which “ H. A. P.” pleads. On the contrary, 
I have noticed that occasion istaken at every meet- 
ing to extract a home thought from the subject. 

The cases of home neglect on the part of Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, cited by your correspondent, are, 
I am inclined to think, exceptional. 

Practical work at home by the danghters of the 
house (I don’t think your correspondent mentions 
the sons!) is just as necessary to real education as 
arithmetic and other school duties, but the cultiva- 
tion of our spiritual natures is just as necessary. 

It would seem to me that rather than discourage 
such “ concerted action,” as that of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, it would be well for us to examine 
the workings of that Society, and plan something 
similar to do for our young folks: 
draw them that may 
workers to carry on our meetings. 


develop them, 


out, 80 trained 


they become 

The advantages of such a society, conducted in 
accordance with Friends’ principles, would appear to 
the writer to be, in part, as follows: 

1. It would develop its members spiritually by 
inducing the thoughtfal consideration of the weekly 
subjects, and so prepare them forthe meeting for 
worship. 

2. It would offer a time not otherwise open (some 
week-day evening), and those whose Firat-day duties 
or tastes keep them from the meeting for worship 
might be drawn to this meeting 

3. It would open the way for the “ wider social 
circle” one of your writers pleads for. 

4. New members would be drawn to the Society 
because Quakerism finds ready acceptance when it is 
known and understood, It might be wise to have a 
committee who would encourage those not members, 
but interested in the work, to join. 

5. As the subject for each week could be some 
thoughts from the First-day school lesson, it would 
be a preparation for that lesson. 

6. The appointment in advance of leaders for 
the meeting, would also encourage thoughtful con- 
sideration of the subject. 

7. It bas been said that our. meeting for worship 
is an “old man’s meeting.” This could be made a 
young people’s meeting, so planned that members 
would more and more be infused with a love for the 
simple spiritual worship, so that they will seek the 
First-day meeljing. 

8. The Society would offer “ scope for the activity 
of the young” for which another of your correspon- 
dents asks. 

PLAN OF THE ORGANIZATION, 

As to the details of the plan they should be 
decided upon with care. A place could be found for 
the Queries, or an abstract of them, and full atten- 
tion given to philanthropic work. Extracts from 
Friends’ writings and the writings of others would 


| find place when bearing on the appointed subject ; but it 
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should be bornein mind that it is not to be a Society 
for the study of literature and history, but for the 
cultivation of spirituality, using the Scriptures or any 
other aids. As Whittier wrote to the Young Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia, ‘‘ We need to direct our 
attention to the one central truth upon which Qua- 
kerism rests—the Divine Immanence—the Int peak- 
ing Word.” 

The use of music should be optional, but the selec- 
tion of words and music might properly be left with 
a competent committee. 

Revenue could be, by weekly or monthly dues, 
five or ten cents, and used for practical philanthropic 
work. The printing and distribation of tracts would 
also be a desirable use for money. A pair of scissors 
would clip from the columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
many articles suitable for this purpose. 

Is the idea of a National Society for Christian 
Culture a practical one ? 


Waterbury, Conn. An IsoLaTeD FRIEND. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No 46. 
TWELFTH MONTH 4, 1892. 
WORK AMONG THE GENTILES. 


GOLDEN TextT.—In his name shall the Gentiles hope. 
—Matt 12: %1. 


REaD Acts 14: 8-22, 
Tue excitement against Paul and Barnabas became 
£0 intense that to escape a plot against their lives 
they fled to Lycaonia, another province of the Roman 
empire in Asia Minor, where they preached the Gos- 
pel in the cities of Lystra and Derbe, and the acja- 
cent regions. At Lystra a wonderful cure was made 
upon a cripple who bad never walked. This created 
a great sensation when it was seen that through the 
word of Peul the man was able to leap and walk. 

The multitudes saw what was done, etc. When those 
who had come together to Jisten to Paul and Barna- 
bas, as they preached the gospel, saw what was done, 
they were ready to believe that the gods whom they 
worshiped had appeared in the persons of the apos- 
tlee, and proposed to cffer sacritices to them, just as 
they did before the images of their idols. 

These were to be 
used in the worship the people were to engage in, to 
show their reverence for the gods whose names they 
had given to Paul and Barnabas. It had become a 
custom among the Greek and Roman people to so 
honor men of rank and influence. 
We are men of like passions, etc. 


Brought oxen and garlands, etc. 


This was the re- 
sponse of the apostles when they discovered what 
the people were about to do. They claimed to be 
just as human, and to bave come among them to 
bring good tidings, that they should turn away from 
such vain things to the living God. 

Scarce restrained them, ec. They found it difficult 
to persuade the multitude, headed by the priest from 
the temple of Jupiter, to give up their design and 
leave them to pursue their gospel mission. 

Jeus from Antioch and Iconium, etc. Jews who had 
opposed the apostles in those cities, and were deter- 
mined to hinder the spread of the gospel in other 
places. 


Persuaded the multitude, etc. By false testimony 








and misrepresentation persuaded the people of Lys- 
tra to give no heed to the words of these men, but 
drive them from their city. 

Stoned Paul. This, as we remember, was the pun- 
ishment that, not many years before, Paul had 
helped to inflict upen Stephen. It was a very com- 
mon sentence against offenders. 

Disciples stood around, etc. There had been con- 
verts made in that city, and these cared for the poor 
sufferer, taking him and his companion back to the 


city and providing for them until they could be sent 
away. 
TOPIC: UNIVERSAL FATHERHOCD. 

Having been converted to love the true and living 
God, and having attained some knowledge of Him 
and his attributes; having learned that his true wor- 
shipers are to be found in every nation and among 
all people; and having extended the hand of fellow- 
ship to these, we are suddenly confronted by another 
and more startling truth, that as God isthe Universal 
Father, and no respecter of persons, there must exist 
a relation between us and every human being whom 
he has created. Not only isa man who can subscribe 
to the same views which we entertain, our brother, 
but the lowliest, he who is separated from us by 
leagues of land and sea, and he who is still more 
widely separated by the greatest diversity of thought 
and feeling, is also our brother. 

Then what is our duty towards each? If we 
believe that God loves us and desires our best wel- 
fare, we must believe that he also desires the same 
for these lowly ones, these oppressed ones; and if 
we are in his likeness, we must also desire the pros- 
perity of every other human being. 

If we truly desire it, we will work to bring it 
about, and it naturally follows that wherever there 
exists a buman need to which we can minister, 
wherever oppression or ignorance prevents the right 
development of the human ecul, there isa work to 
which we are called. 

If we cannot restore sight to the blinded outward 
eye, we may (through the blessing of God) open the 
eyes of those who have been born blind to a spiritual 
truth. 

if it is not our mission to unstop the deaf ear in 
the outward, it may be our duty and privilege, by our 
Christian labor, to gain the attention of him whose 
ear has been long closed to the cry of the oppressed. 
We cannot fold our hands and say, “ Iam not my 
brother’s keeper,” for lo! the command. has gone 
forth, “Go ye into my fields and labor.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Paul and Barnabas continued their missionary la- 
bor in the same wild region of country to which they 
journeyed when first entering upon the important 
work. The cities of Lystra, Derbe, Iconium, and 
Antioch (of Pisidia), were the places of most note, 
estimated as probably from twenty to fifty miles 
apart. Both Lycaonia and Pisidia lay far from the 
coast and were little known. They had preserved to 
a good degree their rude simplicity of thought and 
manner, and were little affected by Greek culture. 





The people were Gentiles and their country and mode 
of life offered few inducements to the more enter- 
prising Jewish colonists to settle amongthem. Hence 
we find that at Lystra, though it was “an important 
military center,” there were very few Jewish resi- 
dents, and synagogue worship had not been estab- 
lished. 

Being mobbed and “ shamefully ” treated by both 
Jews and Gentiles, though continuing to make con- 
verts, Paul and Barnabas were at last obliged to flee 
from Iconium, and the next point to which they turn 
is, as we have seen, at Lystra. There being no place 
of Jewish worship, the Apostles gathered the people 
around them in the market-place or some other pub- 
lic resort, just as has always been done by apostles 
and prophets who have some higher truth to present 
to the people, and even those who are demagogues 
and corrupters of public morals, find some ears to 
listen to the grossest absurdities which may be de- 
clared. 

These true servants of God, by the wonderful 
power with which they were endued, soon gathered 
a crowd about them, who listened with great atten- 
tion to the message handed forth. What a treasure 
it would be to us, now, if we could have the burning 
words as they flowed from the heart of the Apostle, 
and fell upon the ears of the listening crowd! And 
when leaping up in the midst, the impotent man, 
who had never walked from his birth, broke forth in 
praise and thanksgiving, walking in the strength of 
fresh vitality, the scene is beyond description. We 
marvel not that the men became wild with excite- 
ment and hastened to their temple and priests to ar- 
range for the sacrifices to their gode. 

The whole scene is one that as we contemplate it 
becomes more and more instructive, showing to what 
great extremes the experiences of these first preach- 
ers of the Christian faith led them. Now they are 
forced to flee for their lives, not, however, without 
having gatbered a few sheaves of their labor, and 
now they are scarcely able to restrain their new made 
friends from bestowing upon them Divine honors. 
Scarcely have the y;ans of rejoicing died away on 
the evening air, than Paul is in the hands of the fickle 
multitude, who, instigated by his enemies from An- 
tioch and Iconium, stone him, dragging him outside 
the city, and leaving bim for dead. 

But, while the faithful disciples gather around his 
torn and mutilated body, the heroic champion rises 
to his feet and is borne to a place of safety. 

To stay longer at Lystra was out of the question, 
80 comforting and encouraging the little company of 
believers, Paul and Barnabas go to Derbe, where they 
remain indefinitely and gathered many disciples. 
They returned to Lystra without molestation, and, 
passing through that region reached Attalia and 
sailed thence to Syrian Antioch, the place from 
whence they had started. 


INDIVIDUAL expression is the law of nature. Every 
plant and flower works ont its development accord- 
ing toitsown pattern. Woman must work by her 
own pattern, not by the pattern men have set before 
her.— Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
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From the Sunday School Times 

THE GOD OF JESUS. 
PAvtL, in one of his letters, writes of “the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and 
God of all comfort.” This, then, is the “ God of 
Jesus”! “ Father of mercies, and God of all com- 
fort.” The Christian trying to come into intimate 
communion with God, is frequently like the little 
child of a great king trying to find his father. He 
passes through court after court; he passes through 
lines of guards and numerous attendants, through all 
the splendor and ceremony that surround the king. 
At last he comes to some little, lonely quiet nook of 
the great palace, where he knows that he shail find 
his fatheralone. He knocks with beating heart, for 
he knowsthat, if admitted there, he will come not 
into the terrible presence of a sovereign, an emperor, 
a king, but into the arms of a father. 

So the Christian in prayer thinks of the God 
eternal,—God thealmighty, God who dwells in light 
inaccessible, God worshiped by myriads of beings, 
and governing and upholding worlds,—still the 
heart is not satisfied, still the soul presses on; for it 
is not a king, a sovereign, but a Father of mercies, 
and God of all comfort, that it craves. The soul 
longs to come to that secret place where, in the 
midst of all adoration, he sits simple and alone. 
“The soul is athirst for God, yea, for the living God.” 

Nor does God regard with indifference the pas- 
sionate heart-pleadings of a sinning, suffering spirit 
that has sought him thus alone. So sure as he 
is the Fatherof mercies and God of all comfort, his 
arms are open to the poor trembling one. 

The poor prodigal, when he sank despairing and 
helpless on the bosom of bis father, heard not 
one word of reproof; and that father,—can it be 
!—that father “ who ran, fell on his neck, 
and kissed him,” was Almighty God. Let us mark 
the allegory more minutely. He did not sit still 
within the house, and the poor, discouraged, 
weary one come hesitating and faltering up the steps. 
He did not sit still and hear his faint knock, and 
listen tothe broken accents with which he inquired 
if he could see his father ; he did not wait, seated in 
dignified silence, til] his son bad entered, and cast 
himself at his feet. No, nothing of all this! There 
was one mighty, overflowing impulse of love and 
forgiveness that spared the wanderer the agitation of 
petition, that clasped him in the father’s arms, and 
left him to breathe out his broken sighs of acknowl- 
edgment on his bosom. 

This is the God of Jesus! This is the God of 
Jesus, and he is our Father. Well may the soul 
which has such a vision of God say, in the words of 
our sainted Whittier: 


possible 


see 


“ All as God wills, who wisely heeds 

To giveor to withhold, 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 

Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track ; 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved 
His chastening turned me back ; 

That more and more a Providence 





Of love is understood, 
Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with eternal good. 
—Charles Edward Stowe. 
Simsbury, Conn. 
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THE WHITTIER LETTERS. 

Tue influence which the words and works of Whit- 
tier are to have upon the Society of Friends cannot 
fail to be very great. No one who has written and 
spoken of it in recent time bas done so with equal 
authority. His long and blameless life, bis spiritual 
insight, his poetic genius, his fidelity to the central 
and essential trath of Quakerism, his earnest hope 
for the Society’s future usefulness, all bave joined to 
make him at once the most eminent and the most to 
be regarded of all those who claim the Friendly 
name. No other one person's judgment and admoni- 
tion is of so great weight, or entitled to so great re- 
gard. 

This being true, we advise the careful perusal, and 


indeed the attentive study, of the two letters from 


the Amesbury sage and saint which we print in this 
and the last issue of our paper. These letters are 
not new; they were first published twenty-two years 
ago in Friends’ Review, appearing elso at that time in 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER (see issues of Third month 
1870). But 


newly written, they are full of fresh and vivid sense. 


5th and Fourth month 2, though not 
They come to us now, at the instant of their re- 
perusal, as a voice out of the very present. Almost 
without exception, each sentence is a clear and dis- 
cerning message to each earnest Friendly reader, and 
many passages are bright with the light which pene- 
trates the heart. 

How vitally and pointedly, indeed, they apply to 
the present case! Their apprehensions that the de- 
partures of certain “ progressive ” bodies do but lead 
back into the church mass from which the Society 
arose are more fully justified as time passes, Their 


declaration that “the world needs the Society of 
Friends,” and that its work is not yet done, is a great 
and solemn truth. Their exhortation to works of 
practical righteousness, as the best exemplification of 
the Christian life, their several cautions against the 
snares of man-made dogmas and theological contro- 


versies, their testimony to the high privileges which 
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the Society enjoys,—set, indeed, “in a large place,” 
—their summons to its members to gather in new 
faithfulness upon the rock of religious Truth, where 
the light of the Divine nature may shine in upon 
them,—all these, and finally the prophetic language 
that the time is at band when “ the surest depend- 
ence must be upon the Light of Christ within, dis- 
closing the law and the prophets in our own souls, 
and confirming the truth of outward Scriptures; 
when smooth stones from the brook of present reve- 
lation shall prove mightier than the weapons of Saul; 
when the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as proclaimed 
by George Fox and John Woolman, shall be recog- 
nized as the only efficient solvent of doubts raised 
by an age of restless inquiry,’—are messages from 
the skies above us, bearing with all the force of in- 
tense and 


profound verity upon the day which 


Dow is. 

Such letters as these have seldom been written. 
Tne day of their power and authority we believe has 
not until now been realized. They should be read 
and re-read, printed and re-printed, among all who 


bear the Friendly name, and hold the Friendly faith. 


Our readers who have followed with interest the 
accounts punctually sent us, from week to week, by 
Isaac Wilson, of his religious labors in the Far West, 
will sympathize with him, we are sure,in his ex- 
tended and arduous journeys. It bas now been more 
than three months since many of us parted from 
him, at the close of the Lincoln conferences, in Vir- 
ginia, when he was about departing to enter upon 
the Western field, and his labors since that time 
have been as continuous as they have been earnest. 


WE call attention to the advertisement elsewhere 
of periodicals which we can supply to our subscribers 
at rates somewhat below their regular subscription 
price—in other words at “Club Rates.” The list is 
not materially different from that of last year, but 
we can supply, as a rule, any additional ones that our 
subscribers may desire. There is practically no profit 
to us in the transaction, as we have added to the 
figures charged us only enough, in most cases, to 
cover postage, stationery, and labor, but we are very 
willing to accommodate all who desire to have us 
serve them in tnis way. 


THE interesting series of papers read last winter 
before the Conference Class of the First-day School 
at 15:h and Race streets, this city, were much appre- 
ciated, we are sure, by our readers, when published 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. This year the 
Conference has again arranged a systematic pro- 
gramme, upon the general subject of Daty, and the 
first of the papers on the theme, together with the 
secretary's minutes of the meeting, is given else- 
where in this issue. The subject is more abstract 
than those of last winter, but it may be, and no 
doubt will be made interesting and profitable. 
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WE call attention to the advertisement, elsewhere, 
of the issue of a new volume of devotional poems, by 
the First-day School Conference. Its title is ‘‘ Devo- 
tional Poems, fur First-day Schools, No. 2”’; it is for 
sale by Friends’ Book Association, in this city. The 
former volume was much appreciated, and many 
copies were sold, for use by First-day Schools and 
otherwise, but there grew up a demand for a new 
collection, and this has been met by the present vol- 
ume. It contains sixty-nine pieces, all short—the 
average being four stanzas—and each containing some 
elevating thought, suitable for First-day School use. 
The selections have been carefully made, and we 
commend the little volume to a wide 
appreciation. 


sale and 


BIRTHS. 
DARLINGTON.—At Darling, Pa., 
Ninth month 18, 1892, to Jared and Marian E. Darlington, 


a daughter, who is named Edua Mary. 


Delaware county, 


MARKLAGES. 
ELLIS—MILLER.—At 
Toledo, by 
10, 
of Matilda S. and the late Charles J. Ellis, of Philadelphia, 
and Alida E., daughter of N. Lottie F. 
Miller, of Toledo, Ohio. 
PHILIPS —COALE.—At the 
parents, Fifth-day, Eleveuth month 


the bride’s 


remouy, 


the residence of 
Eleventh 


1892, Clifford Justice Ellis, of Chicago, LIl., son 


parents, Ohio, Friends’ ee 


month 


Jonathan and 


of the bride’s 


1892, 


residence 


1~ 
ads 


under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
Horace G. Philips, of New York City, son of Isaac D 
Caroline E. Philips, of Wilmington, Del Elizabeth 
Sutton Coale, daughter of 8S. Robinson and Hetty S. Coale, 
of Riverton, N. J. 


and 


, and 


DEA1 HS. 
Ninth 
Samuel 
daughter of Joseph and Esther C. Hallowell, formerly of 
Chester county, Pa., aged 58 years 


BAILEY. 
Lucretia Mott 


In Philadelpbia, 


1892, 


Bailey, and 


month 27, 


Bailey, wife of if 


She was not a member of the Society of Friends, but 
throughout her life was a frequent attender at our meet- 
ings, and has often been heard to say, after visiting other 
religious societies, that no place seemed so much like home 
to her as a Friends’ meeting. She was an earnest seeker 
after truth, and her life was an example of purity and 
self-denial. . 

PALMER.—In Horsham, Eleventh month 6, 1892, 
Elizabeth M. Palmer, widow of Jovathan Palmer, in her 
77th year; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER.—Tenth her residence, 


month 18, 1892, at 


INTELLIGENCER AND 


Monmouth, I1l., Deborah K. Webster, in the 83d year of 


her age; a member of the Society of Friends. 

She was born and lived during her minority at Penn 
Hill, Lancaster county, Pa. In the spring of 1837, with 
her husband, Samuel Webster, M. D., 
mouth 
sided. 

Although separated far from Friends’ meetings and rel- 
atives, she ever felt a deep interest i: Friends’ principles, 
and in occasional visits to her native home, some of which 
lasted for months, she greatly enjoyed the attendance of 
meetings, and the privilege of mingling with Friends. 

For several years past her eye sight failed her, so that 
she could not read or move around alone, but kind daugh- 
ters and granddaughters administered to her necessities 
and her end was peace. i, KB 


she removed to Mon- 


then but a village), where she has ever since re- 
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LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XU. 


Firta-pay, Eleventh month 10. I believe our last 
letter left us at Ann Price’s, in Ida Grove, on the 
above date, where we spent the forepart of the day 
socially, and felt very glad that we had taken the 
time and extra ride, in order to visitthem. Wetook 
train at noon for Webster City, riding through a very 
fine part of the country for one hundred miles, but 
owing to poor connections at Jewell Junction, we did 
not reach our destination until near 10 o’clock, and 
Friends not understanding the time, we lodged at the 
hotel, but were soon found in the morning and es- 
corted to the home of James Welch, finding a hearty 
welcome from them and other Friends. Arrange- 
ments were partially made for two meetings on 
First-day, and we spent Sixth- and Seventh-days vis- 
iting socially at the homes of Thomas E. Hogue and 
son, (Sylvanus), Robert Blackburn, Robert White, 
and called upon Eiwood Cooper and others, finding 
the time only too shert to see all; still we feei that it 
is likely to be much extended beyond our expec- 
tation. 

Oo Seventh-day evening a parlor meeting was 
held at Robert Blackburn’s, in which a good number 
gathered, and a pleasant evening was spent in a free 
of 


ciples, as Compared with other denominations, 


interchange thought and expianatious of our prin- 
And 
growing conviction that they will bear a 
under the light-of truth 
without fear of diminution. 

First-day, a.m. With an appointment in the 
Congregational church at 11 a. m., and the Methodist 
at 730 p. m., the mind is Jed inte much thoughtful- 
ness, with an earnest desire for rigbt guidauce, but 
without doubt or fear we gather at the appointed 


we feel a 


thorough investigation, 


hour, and after their usual preliminary services, we 
found great favor in presenting the spiritual view of 
life, with its privileges and attainments, and it was 
felt to be a favored season. 

We dined and spent a pleasant afternoon in com- 
pany with others at Robert White’s, and near the 
hour of the evening appuintment, by Invitation, we 
called for a short time at a Young People’s meeting 
in the Universalist church, offering some remarks 
and words of encouragement, then proceeded to the 
Methodist church, that was soon filled. And as in 
the morning meeting, after their opening services the 
doctrine of the Resurrection and other truths, as 
taught by Jesus, were freely dwelt upon in the spir- 
itual interpretation, and their application to this 
present life, all of which was attentively listened to 
with intent interest, and the ministers in both morn- 
ing and evening meeting endorsed most heartily the 
principles declared, the former saying, “If that is 
Quakerism, 1 am a Quaker.” Tuais, with the many 
other endorsements upon other occasions, serves to 
show the growth of religious thought and removal of 
prejudice. We retired at the home of James Welch, 
feeling that the day had been one of great favor. 

Second-day, a. m. We went again to Thomas 
Hogue’s for dinner, and a number of our dear friends 
gathering in we bad an enjoyable farewell visit, and 
in returning to the parlor after the dinner hour, 
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found the mind drawn into the quiet, and in ten- 
dered feelings of thankfulness for past favors, fol- 
lowed by exhortation and encouragement for the fu- 
ture, we close our religious service in this part, and 
are made to feel that each new field not only brings 
new duties, but also new enjoyments. - We find in 
this place willing hearts, who, we believe, may be 
and are already helpful in leavening the religious 
sentiment, and moulding characters after the pattern 
of practical Christianity. 

At 4 p. m. we took train for Des Moines, but 
would not omit to speak of Webster City as ranking 
well among the western towns, being beautifully situ- 
ated on the Boone river, which is lined on either 
side with timber. Near its banks an artesian well 
bas been sunk, and sulphur eprings are found, the 
latter possessing medicinal properties promising to 
be of much value. The town is surrounded by a 
beautiful, fertile country, and we are glad to note 
that like all others in this State and Kansas, it is free 
from the stain of the legalized saloon. And while 
liquors are found in secret pleces, their hands are 
clear of a partnership with them, and we feel to say, 
that if any Friends are seeking homes in the West, 
they will find a welcome among Friends here, as well 
as some other points we have noted. 

We arrived at Des Moines at 8 p. m., only to find 
that we must wait until 6 p. m., to-morrow; conse- 
quently the day was spent in writing and looking 
around, and we took train in the evening for Moul- 
ton, where we go to visit a brother of my wife, whom 
We shall spend 


she has not seen for several years. 
two days in visiting, and these short rests from relig- 
ious service seem quite essential to the physical being. 

This leaves us at Moulton, and the appearance of 
the weather indicates the near approach of winter, 
as the snow is falling quite fast, and has already ac- 
cumulated to some two or three inches. 


Tsaac WILSON. 
Moulton, lowa, Eleventh month 17. 


FRIENDS’ DUTIES IN MISSION WORK. 
THERE is no part of this day’s lesson so interesting to 
Friends as that which refers to missionary work. 
The whole lesson, indeed, hinges on that kind of la- 
bor. The Society of Friends have differed from 
other religious bodies in many ways, but in ro way 
have they diverged so widely as in their estimate of 
the moral and religious value of missions, At the 
foundation of the sect, when converts were plentiful, 
our discipline was always careful to include queries 
on the state of the Scciety, but it was not until mem- 
bership dwindled that the size of the Society began 
to be queried after. 

This circumstance of depletion is one that might 
well produce inquiry, if not surprise. It is not too 
much to claim that the salient tenets of Friends 
commend themselves to the average level of man- 
kind. The late Henry W. Ridgway, in one of his 
bright and aggressive sermons, expressed the belief 
that the vast majority of those individuals who, 
from one cause or another, had refrained from at- 


1An essay read before Willistown First-day Schoo!, Eleventh 
month 13, 1892, 








taching themselves to any religious body were, at 
heart, in unity with Friends. The broad, genera! 
principles of the sect are undoubtedly attractive. 
They commend themselves to the intellectual and 
moral, as well as the spiritual life of humanity. 
Friends have mostly been first in the field, wherever 
social or political reform was agitated. In times of 
public danger, or of serious troubles, they have never 
hesitated to declare their principles openly. By me- 
morial or committee they have presented to our na- 
tional legislation various protests against national 
policy or action which they deemed unwise or un- 
just. Had they exercised over the minds of individ- 
uals the same supervision which they have sought to 
bestow on the representatives of the government, 
they might have long since held the balance of power 
in deciding difficult questions. Their ranks, too, in- 
stead of thinning out, would doubtless have been 
strengthened by large numbers of thoughtful-minded 
men. 

Why many of these did not associate themselves 
with Friends is patent enough. First and foremost 
there has always appeared to the uninformed or un- 
observant a badge which has acted to chill the in- 
terest of the outside world. The distinguishing 
traits of dress and address are easily enoagh under- 
stood by those who have studied the period in which 
the society had its birth,—that wretched age of taw- 
dry finery and meaningless adulation. But how lit- 
tle of this is appreciated by those who are not mem- 
bere. The speech and costume, in our own day, have 
been looked upon by many as a mere freak. Having 
outlived the cause for their adoption they have out- 
lived their necessity also. 

3ut there isa more obvious and weighty reason 
than this why Friends have not increased in num- 
bers. They have systematically objected to prose- 
lyting. Leading members have always held it inad- 
visable to seek for converts. They thus ignored the 
use of methods which have been actively employed 
by nearly every otber religious body. What may 
fitly be called the machinery, the motive power of 
church work, bas had no countenance from Friends. 
There is no part of that machinery so fruitful and far- 
reaching as mission work. To ignore this to-day is 
to discourage progress. And let us not forget how 
much is included in that phrase, mission work. It 
does not mean merely, nay, it does not mean mainly, 
colporteur labor in the remote lands of the heathen. 
It means house to house visitation, face to face ex- 
perience, heart to heart communion. Even the 
work of foreign missions in heathen countries has 
frequently met with obstacles which could not have 
arisen if the labor bad been in the hands of Friends, 
Take, for asingle example, the views of all evan- 
gelical churches as to the absolute necessity of the 
outward rite of baptism. From the beginning of 
their efforts to extend Christianity this bas been a 
barrier difficult to overcome. In William R. Alger’s 
great book on the future life we find the touching in- 
cident of Radbod, an old Scandinavian king, who, 
after long resistance, finally consented to be bap- 
tized. After he bad put one foot into the water he 
asked the priest if he shculd meet his forefathers in 





heaven. He was told that they, having been unbap- 
tized pagans, were necessarily the victims of endless 
punisbment. Then the king drew beck bis foot from 
the sacred flood, exclaiming, “I would rather be with 
my brave ancestors in hell than in heaven among 
those I know not.” 

Let us imagine the reply of some worthy Friend 
to that anxious query of the brave old monarch. 
With the tenderness that is born of humility, claim- 
ing no infallible dicta about the future world, but 
pointing within to that ever-shining light, asking him 
to take that light as a lamp to his feet ; surely there 
would have been no turning back. The question 
would have been made so simple that the wayfaring 
man, though a pagan, could understand it. 

But the best, because the most accessible mission 
work, isthat which we are called to do for our neigh- 
bors. It may be done without distant voyages on 
stormy seas, without long exile from home and fire- 
side. There is really no boundary to goodness. It 
can work anywhere and everywhere, and it accom- 
plishes most where it is best understood. Why, 
then, should the Society of Friends limit its oppor- 
tunities? If there is profound conviction of truth 
in any mind, is there no profound duty to teach it? 

Already a most important step has been taken 
in establishing this system of First-day schools. It 
isa beautiful idea. Properly fostered it will have 
beautiful results, It already gives fair promise to 
perpetuate the Society. Friends may no longer 
utter the old lament, our fathers where are they, nor 
do the prophets live forever. 

I believe there is already a concern arousing and 
agitating many hearts, in the direction of earnest, 
sincere mission labor. I would have us encourage and 
strengthentbeconcern. It is indeed a subject for 
profound reflection. The possibilities are so vast, 
and the results may be so beneficent. Let us not 
forget that the last recorded words of the Saviour, as 
he parted from his disciples, bear with them a sol- 
emn injunction as well as a precious promise. “ Go 
ye therefore into all nations, teaching them all 
things whatsoever that I have commanded you, and, 
lo, lam with you alway,even unto the eud of the 
world.” J. BuNTING, 


. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE TESTIMONIES OF FRIENDS. 

Dors fhe necessity continue to exist for their main- 
tenance? Tu my mind the answer is, that truth is 
unchangeable; “the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever.” Truth, the wisdom and power of God, 
guides those who submit to it, into simplicity of 
dress and living, and plainness of address. 

Who will say that there was not good grounds, 
250 years ago, for the numerical naming of days and 
months as a testimony against using the names of 
heathen gods. If this testimony had any vitality in 
that age, is there not the same necessity of maintain- 
ing it now ? 

Some say that there is so little known of Friends 
in this day, that many persons do not understand our 
language. I think we find but little difficulty in 
making ourselves understood when supporting this 
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testimony; but when we neglect any of them, we 
find our ability to appreciate and uphold the others 
impaired, and our influence for the advancement of 
the cause of truth weakened. 

We are likewise told that it is disrespectful to ad- 
dress persons of mature age and distinction by their 
given names, and to use the pronouns thee or thou 
when speaking to them. Have these persons of ma- 
ture age and worldly distinction cause to feel ag- 
grieved by being addressed in the same language we 
use in our petitions to our Heavenly Father? Ad- 
mira] Penn felt aggrieved at the changed manner his 
son William adopted in dress and address, and cast 
him off, and drove him from his home. But when 
near the close of life, said: “Son William, if you 
and your Friends keep to your plain way of preach- 
ing, and to your plain way of living, you will make 
an end of the priests, to the end of the world.” 

Through obedience to the operation of the Divine 
power, these outward testimonies have been adopted 
for our help and preservation. 

The members of other religious societies, from a 
loving motive, address one another in words and 
manner expressive of that love,—as brother or sister, 
when speaking to those of the same household of 
faith. 

The Society of Friends though a distinct religious 
organization, yet recognize all the human family as 
brothers and sisters; therefore they do not feel it 
sufficient that their language of love and friendship 
be adopted among their members only, but think it 
right to address all people in the same language. 

Too many Friends appear to estimate the value 
or spiritual life of the Society by its members, and 
the appreciation in which it is held by the commun- 
ity around us. It may be that this Society will not 
in our day be large as to numbers; yet its mission 
remains unchanged, and the need of faithfulness in 
these respects is as necessary as at the rise of the 
Society ; and n0 change in human conditions or any 
advanced thought of the present day, cap lessen the 
need of those badges of discipleship; “ for by this 
shal! all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one unto another.” And when Divine 
love reigns supremely in our hearts, we have no 
desire to lay waste those testimonies which have 
supported the ark for many generations. 

May these thoughts lead us to inquire whether 
we are convinced of those deep principles on which 
the Society of Friends is founded, and whether our 
lives comport therewith ; or are we like some of 
whom we read, who desired to have what appeared 
pleasant things, saying, “ We will eat our own bread 
and wear our own apparel ; only let us be called by 
thy name to take away our reproach.” 

Eleventh month 21, 1892. Je-Be 

Tue Woman's Century is the name of a new weekly 
paper to be published in Weimar, Germany. It will 
be devoted to the advancement of women in the 
“ Fatherland.” This is a suggestive sign of progress 
in one respect wherein Germany, with all its intelli- 
gence and education, bas shown its conservative 
Woman's Journal. 
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JOINT BUSINESS MEETINGS. 
Elitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Wie there is no express authority in the Discipline 
for the establishment of joint sessions in our business 
meetings, it contains no provisions against them, 
should any monthly meeting desire to hold them. 
When it was desired to adapt the Discipline so as 
to place men and women Friends on an equality in 


the transaction of business, the writer was on one of | 


the Yearly Meeting’s Committees appointed for that 
purpose. Tne view then entertained was to change 
the Discipline no further than to effect the object 
proposed, but to place no obstacle in the way of joint 
meetings being held, should Friends desire to do so. 
Since that time changes have, with one exception, been 
made in all the meetings of Concord Quarter. Friends 
in other monthly meetings can speak for themselves : 
we have made the change, and are so well pleased 
that we would not willingly return to the former 
custom. Theinterestin our monthly meeting has 
increased from that cause, and also from the change 
in 


holding it to afternoon in order to meet 


the con- 
venience of those whose business engagements pre- 
cluded their attendance in the morning. 

‘In joint business meetings will she not lose her 


9» 


independence, her individuality, and her power 
To this query of your correspondent I think our 
meeting can answer decidedly and emphatically, No. 
Toat bas not been our experience. Our women 
Friends are not afraid of us, they do their full share 
of the business, and it that 
interest of the meeting have increased. 


is believed life and 
The fears 
apparently entertained by your correspondent were 


the 


also mine, but experience proved 


Eleventh month 12, 1892 


them groundless. 
* 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

At Kennett Square, Pa., there has been organized 
an association called the “ Young 
tion of Kennett.” The first be held 
Tweifth month 4 at 2 p.m. Tne Executive Commit- 
tee are Mary Wilkinson, Lydia Linville, M. Pennock 
Sernard, Sarah E. Myers, Mary R. Yeatman, Freder- 
ick S. Brown, Hannah Walter, Albert Myers, Mary 
P. Satterthwaite, Eugene Mercer, Jesse Hannum; 
Clerk of Executive Committee, Mary P. Satterth- 
waite. 


Friends’ Associa- 


meeting will 


—Friends’ Literary and Library Association of 
New York City held a Whittier memorial meeting at 
the library room, 16th street and Ratherfurd Piace, 
on Fifth-day evening, the 10:h instant, which proved 
an interesting occasion. Joseph A. Bogardus read 
the autobiographical sketch furnished by the poet to 
a periodical some years ago, and a paper (by Howard 
M. Jenkins), on his literary genius and works, was 
read by afriend. William M Jackson presented an 
interesting paper on Whittier’s religious views, and 
selections from his poetry were read by Elias H. Un- 
derhill and others. ; 

—Our friend Serena Minard, of Canada, bas been 
visiting Philadelphia, and acceptably appeared in the 
ministry at the meeting at 15:h and Race streets, on 
First-day morning last. She expected to go to New 
York on the 2lst,and make a short visit there be- 
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fore returning home. 
are remaining here ( 


Jonathan D. Noxon and wife 
22d) for a few days. 

—Onr friends Robert and Esther Barnes, of Pur- 

chase, N. Y., are in Bucks county this week, expect- 

ing to attend the Quarterly Meeting (Middletown), 

and some other meetings; aleo Burlington quarter. 


THE Y. M. BOARDING SCHOOL, 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue sale of the real estate of the late John M. 
George seems to make it certain that with that al- 
ready reported to our last yearly meeting, $650 000 to 
$700,000 will realized for the purpose of the 
Yearly Boarding School. This seems a 
large sum, but it should be larger if we wish it to be 
of the most service to our Religious Society. In fact, 
instead of being willing to rest satisfied with the 
charitable bequest of another, however commenda- 
ble, we should be willing to manifest our gratitude to 
our Almighty Father in prompting our late friend to 
such liberal action by an additional contribution on 
our part, not by the wealthy members alone, but let 
every one feel it his or her duty to do what they can 
afford. If we havea real interest in moderate priced 
education, t of the erection of the 
building could readily be met by our members con- 


be 
Meeting 


he expense 
tributions,—besides which the ficting up and furnish- 
ing will bea large item. 

The matter of giving is one we badly need to be 
educated into. I have often thought that the main 
of Society’s declension has been the 
anxiety for wealth and the desire to hold on to it 
when we get it. 


cause our 


And yet there is much pleasure in aiding in a 
good work. A Friend (of the other branch) when 
called on by the late William Biddle, (a first cousin 
of our late friend Wm. C. Biddle) contribute 
towards the reconstructing of Westtown Boarding 
School, said he thought bis conscience would be easy 
by paying fifty dollars. William encouraged him to 
do better, and it was made one hundred dollars, and 
by the time the buildings were completed, (at a con- 
siderable expense), he bad given two bundred and 
fifty dollars, and expressed his satisfaction and 
pleasure in having been able to assist in the work. 
I hope Friends will consider and seé whether they 
will not feel most comfortable by doing like this 
Friend, so far as their ability will warrant. 

Again, as the Boarding School will need a library 
and cabinets of specimens, would it not be well for 
the committee to arrange for the reception and stor- 
age of such donations, and invite them to be sent, 80 
as to havea fajr-sized nucleus ready for the opening 
of the school? 


to 


Valuable Friends’ works, as well as other litera- 
ture are frequenily, by the death of Friends or other- 
wise, seeking where they will find a place of service, 
and ifit were known that the committee were ready 
to receivesuch donations it is probable many would 
be offered. Also, would it not be advisable to give 
the new school a name, instead of calling it the 
George Boarding School, which may deter some from 
making bequests or donations in aid of its funds? 

I.M.LT., de. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AMERICUS VESPUCIUS. 

A BULLETIN of the American Geographical] Society, 
dated New York, September 30, vindicates the ma- 
ligned discoverer of Brazil from the charge, echoed 
by an authority as weighty as Ralpt) Waldo Emerson, 
of having foisted bis name upon a continent which 
he did not discover. The facts seem to be simply 
these: Vespucius, in a voyage south of the equator, 
(which Columbus never crossed ), sailed along a great 
part of the coast of South America, and after his re- 
turn to Lisbon, in March or April, 1503, wrote a letter 
to Lorenzo de Medici giving an account of bis voyage. 
He epoke of the country which he had seen, as 
proper to be called a New World, adding that “in the 
southern regions I have found [not discovered] a 
continent more thickly inhabited by people and ani- 
mals than our Europe or Asia or Africa, and more- 
over a climate more temperate and agreeable than in 
any other region known to us.” 

His letter was printed in Paris in 1504. Three 
years after its publication, that is in 1507, the first 
suggestion of the name America was made in a 
pampblet printed and published in Lorraine, and en- 
titled “Introduction to Cosmography,” by Martin 
Waldseemuller, a German, professor at geography in 
the College of Saint Die, who, after speaking of the 
three parts into which the earth’s surface was then 
divided, proceeds: “ But now these parts have been 
more extensively explored, and another fourth part 
discovered by Americus Vespucius; wherefore I do 
not see what is rightly to hinder us from calling it 
Amerige or America the land of Americus, after its 
discoverer Americus, a man of sagacious mind, since 
both Europe and Asia have got their names from 
women.” 

Those who have read the account given by 
Americus are satisfied that in speaking of a new con- 
tinent and new world, he had no idea of claiming 
the discovery of the New World or Western Con- 
tinent as we understand those terms. And as it was 
not till after his death, in 1512, that the name was 
placed cn any map, chart, or globe, and then only to 
designate what is now known as Brazil, it seems 
clear that he can not be said to have suggested, ap- 
proved, or permitted the use of his name to indicate 
the continent which Columbus had discovered ten 
years before. J.D. M. 


“ CULTURE, in opposition alike to egoism and ego- 
tism, quickens and extends both intelligence and 
sensibility, and thus yields a refinement which care- 
fully subordinates all merely personal attributes, sec- 
tarian prejudices, or partisan considerations to pub- 
lic interests, general principles, the acknowledged 
standards of the company in which one finds him- 
self. This is what distinguishes the universal code 
of politeness from the individual code of vulgarity. 
True refinement knows how to be polite, without 
involving insincerity or any other compromise of 
conscience. Both egoism and egotism are impolite 
in rudely or crudely blurting themselves ut, reckless 
of any standards higber than their ow . pampered 
hobbies.”— Wm. R. Alger. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—The College authorities 
have arranged for series of lectures to be delivered by the 
different members of the Faculty of Instruction, before 
Friends’ preparative schools or communities, upon the re- 
quest of the latter, at a cost barely sufficient to cover the 
expenses involved. The object of the plan is to benefit 
both the college and the preparatory schools. At present 
the following lectures are offered : 

By William Hyde Appleton 

English Literature), ‘Constantinople, a Greek City ”; 
“Athens, modern.” By Arthur Beardsley 
(Professor of Engineering), “‘ The Value of an Engineering 
Education”; “Friends in Science and Industry.” By 
Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, “ Helen Hunt Jackson and 
her Work with the Indians;” “ 
3y Susan J. 


Professor of Greek and 


ancient and 


Educational Reformers.” 
(Professor of Mathematics), 
By Wm. C. Day (Professor of Chemistry), 
“The Chemical Elements”; ‘ Water.” By Myrtie E. 
Furman (Professor of Elocution), ‘‘ Illustrated Talks on 
Elocution.” By George A. Hoadley (Professor of Physics), 
“Aerial Navigation”; “ Sound.” By Wm. Penn Holcomb 
(Professor of History), ‘* Practical Value of History and 
Political Science.’ By Wm. I. Hull (Professor of Political 
Economy and Social Science), “ Relation of College Educa- 
tion to Life.’ By Mane A. Kemp (Prof. of German), 
“Some Lessons from Faust.” By Beatrice Magill (Instruc- 
tor in Drawing), “Some Artists of the Renaissance.” By 
Dr. Edward H. Magill (Professor of French), “ The Life 
and Writings of Jean Racine”; “ Racine and the Tragedy 
of ‘Athalie’’’; ‘‘ Corneille and ‘The Cid’”; “ Moliere and 
The Comedy of ‘The Misanthrope’” ; “ Lifeand Writings 
of Fenelon.” By Ferris W. Price (Professor of Latin), 
“The Roman Forum”; “ Six Weeks in Italy.” By Spen- 
cer Trotter (Professor of Biology), “Types of Bird Life”; 
“ The Migration of Animals ; ” ‘‘ The Relations of Geogra- 
phy and Biology.” By Frederick A. Sabbaton (Assistant in 
Engineering), “The Value of Draughting.”’ By John C. 
Gifford (Assistant in Biology), ‘‘ Economic Botany” ; “ Illus- 
trated Lecture on the West Indies.’”’ By Stuart W. Young 
(Assistant in Chemistry), “ Devolopment of Pottery and 
Porcelain Industries’; ‘‘ Petroleum.” 

The annual foot-ball match between Haverford and 
Swarthmore was played on Whittierfield on Seventh-day, 
the 19th inst., and resulted in a victory for Swarthmore by 
a score of twenty-two points to six. 


Cunningham 
“ Astronomy.” 


The ’94 Halcyon staff are busily engaged in securing 

matter for this book, which will appear in the spring. 
C. 

THE AGE OF ScHOOL ADMIssION.—The age at which 
pupils are allowed to enter and to continue in the public 
schools differs greatly. Of the forty-nine States and Ter- 
ritories six admit them at four years of age, nineteen at 
five, twenty at six, three at seven, and one at eight. The 
States admitting them at four are Maine, Connecticut, 
Florida, and Montana. The schools of Alabama and North 
and South Dakota do not receive them till they are seven, 
and those of Texas exclude them till they are eight. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL.— One of the most in- 
teresting of the schools of Philadelphia is the Manual 
Training School, at 17th and Wood streets, under direction 
of Prof. William L. Sayre. It is a part of the public school 
system, and receives boys, at the age of fourteen, from the 
grammar schools—they going up to it instead of the High 
School. It is calculated for 300 boys, following a three 
years’ course. Half the time in the school is devoted to 
the usual “ book studies,” and the other half to drawing 
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and shop-work. In other words, of the daily six hours’ in- 
struction, two are given to the shops, one to drawing, and 
three to ordinary studies, mathematics, history, German, 
ete. Graduating at 17, the boys are qualified to enter the 
scientific department of the University of Pennsylvania or 
corresponding colleges,—but not the Arts department, as 
they do not prepare in Latin or Greek. 

The “ shop work’ 


ing, iron-working 


’ consists of instruction in wood-work- 
steam and electrical engineering, etc. 
It is not the idea actually to teach the boys any trade 
(they are too young for this, even if it were otherwise 
practicable), but to prepare them so that they can turn in- 
telligently and easily to technical instruction of any sort, 
and are ready, also, to pursuea college course, if they prefer 
that. 


excellent results are unquestionable. 


The work of the school is very interesting, and its 
Prof. Sayre emphat- 
ically says that the boys are much more easily controlled 
by baving the time used in this manner. ‘Lhere is nosuch 
prolonged strain upon one set of nerves, as where the scholar 
spends the day on his text-books; 


the active physical ex- 
ertion “lets off the steam” 


which in ordinary schools is 
apt to be spent on the teacher, and to try his patience s0 
severely. 

Prof. Gerrit E. H. Weaver, formerly one of the Swarth- 
more College faculty, is now one of the teachers at this 
school 


Mount HoLyoKe CoLLeGe.—One of the oldest and 
best known of the seminaries for young women in the 
United States is that at Mount Holyoke, Mass.,—now be- 
come a College. It stands high up on the east bank of the 
Connecticut river, on a beautiful site, and is a most inter- 
esting place for those who wish to study educational sys- 
tems. On the 9th instant, the corner-stone of a new 
science building was laid, and Lucy Stone, one of the in- 
vited company, writes an account of the event in the Wo- 
man’s Journal. She adds: 

“At Mt. Holyoke each student gives one hour daily to 
domestic work. I saw the beautiful loaves of bread and 
cake the students had made all ready to go into the oven, 
the baking of which a regular cook superintends. I saw 
the students, with long, tidy aprons, washing the dishes. 
I saw them in the beautiful library studiously at work, as 
also in the reading-room and in theclass-rooms. The com- 
bination of work and study as carried on here under the 
guidance and instruction of an able Faculty, must make 
‘all round students.’ The college has electric lights and 
steam heat. Both these have been provided by the gradu- 
ates. The grounds contain seventy acres, are rolling and 
very beautiful. 


Mary Lyon builded more and better than | 
she knew when she laid the foundation for a‘ female semi+ | 
nary,’ which is now Mt. Holyoke College, with hundreds 
of students and thousands of graduates.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 

BEFORE departing for his post as Minister to Russia, Dr. 
Andrew D. White left with the editor of the Popular Science | 
Monthly the manuscript of an important paper in his ‘ War- 
fare of Science” series. It will appear, under the title | 
“From Magic to Chemistry and Physics,” in the next two 
numbers of the magazine. While abroad.Dr. White ex- 
pects to revise his New Chapters in the Warfare of Science, | 
for publication in book form. 

—Harper & Brothers have just issued a new portrait 
catalogue of their standard publications. It includes 785 
portraits of distinguished writers whose books bear the im- 
print of that house, together with a descriptive list of sev- 
eral thousand works in all departments of literature. 
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—A friend has sent us a paragraph from a daily news- 
paper, stating the fact that the editor of Harper's Magazine, 
Henry M. Alden, is the author of the book, “God in His 
World,” which a contributor to this journal recently noticed 
at some length. The paragraph says: “ Mr. Alden lives in 
the little town of Metuchen, N. J., and with the regularity 
of a soldier making his rounds he leaves his house in the 
morning, takes the train for the city, spends the day in his 
ma nuscript-littered den at Harper's, and in the evening re- 
turns to his home.” 

—This month’s issue of the Popular Science 
Monthly has an article by Sara Jeanette Duncan, the Cana- 


Eleventh 


dian writer who made so decided a hit with her book of 
travel around the world, “A Social Departure.” It is a 
study of the mixed race of India, which she calls “ Eurasia,” 
and affords a vivid picture of life in the great East Indian 
cities. 

—Three new books for housekeepers are announced by 
Charles Scribner's Sons : “ Letters toa Young Housekeeper,” 
by Mrs. Bayard Taylor; “The Little Dinner,” by Christine 
Terhune Herrick; aud a new and revised edition of 
Marion Harland’s ‘Common Sense in the Household.” The 
last named is now issued in what is called the “ Majority” 
edition, celebrating the twenty-first year of its popularity. 

—Among other books of substantial value announced 
or lately issued by Charles Scribner's Sons, are several vol- 
umes of travel. “Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterra- 
nean,” is by Lee Merriwether, and records a trip through 
Portugal and Spain, and by bicycle along the Mediterranean 
to Italy. Dr. Charles A. Stoddard has repeated the suc- 
cess of his *‘ Across Russia” in his new book entitled 
“Spanish Cities.” The first edition of the latter work was 
sold out immediately on publication. John Addington 
Symonds has just completed a life of Michael Angelo, 
which will be issued in two handsome volumes by the 
Scribners. 

—Jacob A. Riis, the author of the book, “ How the Other 
Half Lives,” has ready for immediate publication by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons a new book entitled “‘ The Children of the 
Poor.” It is supplementary to the former work, and, like 
that, is based upon personal observation of the poor in great 
cities. Itis illustrated by photographs taken by the author. 


HOWARD AT ATLANTA. 


Tue wife of General O. O. Howard has been visiting 
a brother here in Glencoe, Ill. She said that in a 
public meeting, held not long since, in the North, 
addressed by General Howard, a young colored man 
spoke. He was evidently intelligent, well-educated, 
and prosperous. After the meeting had closed, he 
introduced himself to the General, and said he was 
the “ black boy of Atlanta,” whom he might remem- 
ber sent a message at his request, to the children of 
the North, some years ago. Of course it was a great 
pleasure to General Howard to see that the col- 
ored children had risen, as the young man’s ap- 
pearance gave evidence. I wish Whittier might 
bave witnessed this. mA, 2. 
Right in the track where Sherman 
Ploughed his red furrow, 
Out of the narrow cabin, 
Up from the cellar’s burrow, 
Gathered the little black people, 
With freedom newly dowered, 
Where, beside their Northern teacher, 
Stood the soldier, Howard. 
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He listened and heard the children 
Of the poor and long-enslaved, 

Reading the words of Jesus, 
Singing the songs of David. 

Behold! the dumb lips speaking, 
The blind eyes seeing! 

Bones of the Prophet's vision 
Warméd into being! 


Transformed he saw them passing 
Their new life’s portal ! 

Almost it seemed the mortal 
Put on the immortal. 

No more with the beasts of burden, 
No more with stone and clod, 

But crowned with glory and honor 
In the image of God! 


There was the human chattel 
Its manhood taking: 
There, in each dark, brown statue, 
A soul was waking! 
The man of many battles, 
With tears his eyelids pressing, 
Stretched over those dusky foreheads 
His one-armed blessing. 


And he said: ‘‘ Who hears can never 
Fear for or doubt you ; 

What shall I tell the children 
Up North about you?” 

Then ran round a whisper, @ murmur, 
Some answer devising, 

And a little boy stood up: “ General, 
Tell ’em we're rising!” 


O black boy of Atlanta! 
But half was spoken ; 

The slave's chain and the master’s 
Alike are broken. 

The one curse of the races 
Held both in tether: 

They are rising,—all are rising, 
The black and white together ! 


O brave men and fair women ! 
Ill comes of hate and scorning ; 
Shall the dark faces only 
Be turned to morning ? 
Make Time your sole avenger, 
All-healing, all-redressing ; 
Meet Fate half-way, and make it 
A joy and blessing ! 
—John G. Whittier. 


THE FLOWERS OF EARTH. 
THEY tell me there are flowers that grow 
In the far northern lands of snow 
The sunny tropics never know. 


As blooms the lovely edelweiss 
On rugged mountain heights that rise 
’Neath the cold blue of Alpine skies, 


So even heaven I think, must miss 
Through all its radiant fields of bliss, 
Some flowers that grow in worlds like this. 


For patience only may be found 
In desert ways and barren ground 
Where rocks and thorns of care abound. 


| 








And hope shall close her starry eyes 
When glad fruition’s sun shall rise 
On the green hills of Paradise. 


And faith, that blossoms in the night, 
Shall find the sun of heaven too bright, 
And wither into holy sight. 


And many a tender bud appears 
Wet with the rain of earthly tears, 


And shaken by the wind of fears. 


Angels that wait upon His will 
And all His word of love fulfill, 


May oiler praise and service stil] 


But meek endurance has no spot, 
Where sin and sorrow enter not, 


And every pain shall be forgot. 


And dear to Him I sometimes think 
These flowers that grow on Marah’s brink 
Where oft his children stop to drink. 


As the fair fadeless ones that grow 
Where living waters softly flow, 
And Eden’s balmy breezes blow. 
-C. Clay. 


CARLISLE INDIAN PUPILS AT HOME. 


[CAPTAIN R. H. Pratt, Superintendent of the Indian School 
at Carlisle, Pa., recently returned from a visit to the Indian 
Agencies in the West, and in the Indian Helper, Eleventh 
month 19, there is an interesting interview with him, in 
which he gives definite details in relation to the young men 
and women from the Sioux agency at Pine Ridge, who have 
been at Carlisle. What he says we print below.—Ebs. } 


“About our pupils. Is it true,as some who pre- 
tend to know a great deal, say, that they have all 
gone back to the blanket ? 

“Thirteen years ago, when Carlisle was started, I 
was sent to Pine Ridge Agency for pupils. I brought 
from there 17 boys and girls. I made inquiry about 
each one, and found their record as follows: 

“Frank Twiss has been at work for the Agent 
nearly ever since his return. He is now the butcher, 
painter, and tinsmith, has always done well, is un- 
married, is the owner of sixty-two head of cattle 
and three horses. 

“Robert American Horse has been catechist 
under Bishop Hare for seven years. His record is 
without blemish. He is just now away at some 
church school to improve his education. 

“Guy Burt was a scout and helper about the 
Agency; died three years ago. Generally did well. 

“ Lucy Day has done well at times. Her surround- 
ings as well as the surroundings of all are greatly at 
fault. 

“ Maggie Stands Looking, now Mrs. Belt, is teach- 
ing school. Out of an enrollment of thirty-two, 
thirty-one of her pupils were present, and if one may 
judge fairly from such a brief visit, Maggie is doing 
good work. Her husband was somewhat educated 
in reservation schools, is the policeman of that dis- 
trict, and isa good part of the force which secures 
such good attendance. 

“Roger Cloud Shield, after going back to the 


Agency, desired very much to return to Carlisle; 
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was not permitted to do so, and after being home 
about a year, committed suicide. 

“Clarence Three Stars has borne an excellent 
reputation throughout all the eight years since his 
return tothe Agency. Fora number of years he was 
one of the most faithful employees in the Govern- 
ment boarding school. Fortwo years he clerked in 
the trader’s store. No young man would desire a 
better reputation than was given to me by those who 
employed himand knew of his work. Last February 
he was appointed to take charge of a remote day- 
school, and in August married Jennie Dabray, one of 
our pupil teachers here ustil last Juae. Jennie is 
now the assistant teacher in her husband’s school. I 
visited the school and found Jennie teaching and 
Clarence, with his coat off, at work fixing up the 
grounds, getting ready for winter. Clarence teaches 
in the forenoon while Jennie does up the house work 
and directs and helps make clothing for the girls; 
Jennie teaches in the afternoon, and Clarence attends 
to the outside work. The school house, the home, 
the children, the teachers and all the surroundings 
were as complete, pleasant, and satisfactory as could 
be expected under such Indian camp reservation in- 
fluences. 

“Edgar Fire Thunder learned something of the 
blacksmith’s art during his five years at Carlisle. 
When he returned home he was appointed assistant 
blacksmith at the ageacy and filled that position for 
seven years. He was then appointed assistant 
farmer for one of the out districts. Edgar has a herd 
of thirty-six horses, forty-three cattle, is married and 
has two children. Every one spoke in his favor. 

“ Hattie Long Wolf graduated from Carlisle last 
June and through the interest of Mrs. Cook, the 
widow of Rev. Chas. Smith Cook, formerly Indian 
clergyman at the Agency, Hattie has entered and is 
now a student in the Normal school at Madison, S. D. 

“Amos High Wolf learned something of the wood 
working part of wagon-making at Carlisle and has 
been a good, faithful worker at that or something 
else ever since his return bome. He was full of push 
and energy as I saw him, and was just building him- 
self a house. Is married and has three children. 

“ Wallace Charging Shield never had good health. 
He returned to Carlisle for a second term, but was 
compelled to relinquish it before bis time expired. 
He is now herding cattle and horses, has worked 
some in the Agency boarding-school; has always 
borne a good character. 

“Alice Long Bear was well spoken of. She is 
married to a Mexican. 

“Paul Black Bear managed the tin shop at the 
Agency for a time ; was hig! ly spoken of for his abil- 
ity. After the Wounded Knee affair he traveled 
with an Indian Medicine Company for some time, 
but is now a soldier in one of the Indian companies 
stationed at Fort Omaha. 

“Andrew White, Lawrence Black War Bonnet, 
Bennet Red Owl, and Lulu Bridgman bave all died. 

“ Lizzie Glode is happily married to Frank Sher- 
man; isa good wife and mother; husband is farm- 
ing. They have twenty-five head of cattle and three 
horses. 


“Of the seventeen, six have died, a number are 
now among the foremost of the progressive influ- 


ences at the Agency, and none are absolutely bad 
now. 


Sonsidering the surroundings and the upheaval 
on the reservation two years ago, all are doing far 
better than we might expect.” 


Tue Posture FoR Brain WorkK.—A physician, T. 
Lauder Brunton, writing in the Popular Science 
Monthly on “ Posture and its Indications,” says: An 
experience of my own once showed me how very de- 
pendent the brain is upon the supply of blood. I 
was called upon one night after a long day’s work to 
write an article immediately. I sat down with pen, 
ink, and paper before me, but not a single idea came 
into my head, notasingle word could I write. Lying 
back, I soliloquized : “ The brain is the same as it 
was yesterday, and it worked then; why will it not 
work to day?” Then it occurred to me thatthe day 
before I was not so tired, and probably the circula- 
tion was a little briskerthan to-day, I next thought 
of the various experiments on the connection be- 
tween cerebral circulation and mental activity, and I 
concluded that if the blood would not come to the 
brain the best thing would be to bring the brain 
down to the blood. I laid my head flat upon the 
table, and at once my ideas began to flow and my 
pen began to run across the paper. I thought, “I 
am getting on so well, I may sit up now,” but the 
moment I raised the head my mind became an utter 
blank, so I put my head down again flat upon the 
table and finished my article in that position. 


Trees FrEepInG on THEMSELVES.—The well-known 
power which many plants possess of developing ad- 
ventitious roots from almost any part, when placed 
under favoring conditions, is manifested in a some- 
what extraordinary manner by several trees recently 
brought to the notice of botanists. 

In the bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club for 
August, 1891, the present writer published an account 
of a linden growing in Boston, Mass., where it had 
been subjected to injury from horses gnawing the 
bark, and in consequence had a considerable portion 
of the trunk decayed. At the edge of the wound 
the cambium had formed a callus, and from a point 
in this living tissue there proceeded several vigorous 
roots which penetrated the decaying wood in all di- 
rections, evidently finding a rich soil. 

Subsequent issues of the Bulletin have contained 
descriptions of several other examples of trees ex- 
hibiting a similarly economical utilization of the 
products of their own decay. These include swamp 
maples, a Norway maple, a willow, and a white mul- 
berry. In an English paper appeared not long ago an 
account of an oak which had “ sustained itself for 
years by a mass of roots grown into the bark!” 

[n one of the swamp maples observed by L. M. 
Stabler, at Great Neck, Long Island, the primary in- 
jury apparently resulted from a storm, which split 
and twisted the trunk. One of the adventitious 
roots, “at least two inches in diameter, started as 
high as ten feet above the base of the trunk, and 
passed down through the decayed portion to the 
ground.”’—F. L. Sargent, in Popular Science Monthly. 
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WHITTIER’S INHERITANCE. 


Tue New York Evening Post, at the close of a long 
and interesting sketch of the life of John G. Whit- 
tier, says of his mission: 

Whittier filled a mission apart from that of the 
other members of his particular group of New Eng- 
land bards. The difference was indeed ante-natal, 
and affords a most interesting study. Emerson, 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell belonged more or 
less completely to what one of them described well 
enough as “ Brahmin blood,” representing traditions 
of hereditary cultivation, if not always of station or 
wealth. Their ancestors were to a great extent law- 
yers or clergymen, gens de la robe. With the question- 
able exception of Father Bachiler, Whittier held a 
widely different ancestry. But here came ina new 
element of interest. He came of a race which hada 
culture of its own; that implied, namely, in “ birth- 
right membership” of the Society of Friends. He 
could say for himself in good faith what Lowell said 
only from a dramatic attitude : 

We draw our lineage from the oppressed. 
Nor was it from the oppressed alone, but from those 
who had suffered in a spirit so lofty and with such 
elevation of purpose as to yield through transmitted 
spiritual influence many of the results of the finest 
training. No one appreciated better than he the 
essential dignity of the early New England aristoc- 
racy—he whose imagination could trace back his 
heroine’s lineage through the streets of Portsmouth, 
N.H. 
Her home is brave in Jeffrey street, 
With stately stairways worn 
By feet of old colonial knights 
And ladies gentle born. 


And on her, from the wainscot old, 
Ancestral faces frown, 

And this had worn the soldier’s sword, 
And this the judge’s gown. 

But what was all this to him who had learned at 
bis mother’s knee to go in fancy with William Penn 
into the wilderness, or to walk with Barclay of Ury 
through howling mobs? There is no better Brahmin 
blood than-thé Quaker blood, after all. 


‘In England, women have had municipal suffrage 
since 1869. I have correspondents in Manchester 
and Birmingham, especially the Martineaus, and 
they tell me that the women vote as generally as the 
men. The women are as especially interested in the 
care of the poor, and the management of the schools 
and work-houses. The great educational advance 
that has been made in England of late years is Jargely 
due to women.—Mary A. Livermore. 


Tue ExAMPLE oF A Fiower.—I saw a delicate 
flower had grown up two feet high, between the 
horses’ path and the wheel track. Aninch more to 
right or left had sealed its fate, or an inch higher ; 
and yet it lived to flourish as much as if it had a 
thousand acres of untrodden space around it, and 
never knew the danger it incurred. It did not bor- 
row trouble, nor invite an evil fate by apprehending 
it.—Henry D. Thoreau. 


EpvucaTIion has made great strides within the last 
few years, and yet it may fail in what should be its 
highest aim. How far the daily schoolmaster will be 
able to succeed in this aim is doubtful. Hence the 
need, that is likely to remain for a long period, of the 
influence of the Sabbath school teacher. In the Sab- 
bath school there is a freer opportunity for bringing 
to bear upon the child those forces which are so 
effective in building up sterling characters, that shall 
be equipped for the battle that is opening around 
them.— Exchange. 


MakineG THE Best of Tu1ncs.—It is not by regret- 
ting what is irreparable that true work is to be done, 
but by making the best of what we are. It is not 
by complaining that we have not the right tools, but 
by using well the tools we have. What we are, and 
where we are, is God’s providential arrangement— 
God’s doing—though it may be man’s misdoing; and 
the manly and the wise way is to look your disad- 
vantages in the face, and see what can be made out 
of them. Life, like war, is a series of mistakes, and 
he is not the best Christian nor the best general who 
makes the fewest false steps. He is the best who 
wins the most splendid victories by the retrieval of 
mistakes. Forget mistakes; organize victory out of 
mistakes.— F. W. Robertson. 


KEEPING OUT THE Seas.—It is estimated that about 
one million acres on the Atlantic and Baltic shores 
of Europe have become, since the destruction of the 
forest, a moving desert of sand dunes, rolling inland, 
burying the fertile soil, and rendering the land bar- 
ren by the sand showers sprinkled over it; while, 
following the landward roll of the dunes, came the 
resistless march of the victorious sea. 

The endeavor, then, of these threatened countries 
has been to regain, by slow degrees, the protection of 
the forests so rashly destroyed. First,a breakwater 
or dike is constructed—occasionally a mere plank 
fence—against which the sand from the beach soon 
forms long rows of dunes. These sand-hills, usually 
the enemies of the land, being thus hindered from 
drifting inland, are impressed into the service of the 
land, and become its coast-guard against the invad- 
ing waves. The second step is to plant them with 
beach grass, or some other sand-loving plant, to bind 
the sand together, and, by the succession of growth 
and decay, finally to form a soil. 

We are accustomed to regard sand as utterly bar- 
rep, but the plants native to the coast sands of Prus- 
sia have been enumerated by naturalists, whose esti- 
mates vary from 171 to 234 varieties. Of these one 
of the most available is the Arundo arenaria (mar- 
ram), which thrives only in sand and in the salt air 
of the beach. This in time serves to prepare the 
soil for larger plants. 

In France 100000 acres of dunes have been re- 
claimed by planting. In that country the maritime 
pine (Pinus maritima) has been planted with great 
success. It does not, however, thrive close to the 
sea. The ailantus, a tree common enough in our 
land, and certainly sufficiently tenacious of life in 
our streets and fields, is a sand-loving tree. I have 
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seen an abandoned cellar choked with healthy ailan- 
tus trees, and have known them to spring up from 
the root after being cut down and rubbed with salt! 
[t is probable, then, that if it will grow on the beach 
it will hold its own against the ocean or any other 
enemy.—Agnes L. Carter, in Popular Science Monthly. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
ANOTHRR wonderful cave has been found in Rockingham 
county, Va., rivaling the Luray caves in the same Valley. 

—A recent scientific exhibition shows the existence of 
terraces in Palestine, showing that at one time the Dead 
Sea had risen to the level of the Mediterranean, the Jordan, 
in the glacial period, forming a lake two hundred miles 
long. 

—Temperance congresses are to form a prominent fea- 
ture of the World's Fair. Temperance reform will be ad- 
vocated by both men and women, and special conventions 
have been arranged for each. Archbishop Ireland and 
Frances E. Willard are the leaders. 

—The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has decided to build a White Ribbon inn, at 
an expense of $15,000. The new building will be of brick, 
three stories high and of modern style, and will contain a 
chapel seating 600. 

—Ella L. Knowles, of Helena, Mont., has been elected 
Attorney General of that State. She was graduated from 
Bates College, in Lewiston, Me., not more than six years 
ago. Deciding tu study law, she became a student in the 
office of a Manchester (N. H.) firm, and then went to 
Montana. She found a statute in that Commonwealth 
prohibiting women from practicing at the bar, so she went 
to work and secured its repeal. 

—It is announced that Amelia B. Edwards left almost 
the whole of her property to found a professorship of 
Egyptology, under certain conditions, at University Col- 
lege, London. It is believed that the value of the chair 
will amount to about $2,000 a year. 

—Francois Millet, the younger, is following in the foot- 
steps of his more illustrious father. He is making direct 
studies from the peasants in the fields, taking them at 
their simple duties and labors as his themes. He works 
principally in pastel, and some of his works of that kind 
are pow on exhibition at the Barbazon Ga lery, London. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Tue strike of the “ Amalgamated Association ” of iron and 
steel workers, at Homestead, Pa., out of which the bloody 
collision with the * Pinkerton men” arose, has been “ de- 
clared off” by the men, and most of those who could get 
work at the works have returned. Many, however, lose 
their places, as other men bad already been engaged. 

APPLICATION having been made to the Secretary of the 
Navy, he bas granted a further three years’ lease of absence 
to Lieutenant Peary, in order that he may organize and 
conduct another expedition to the Arctic regions, underthe 
patronage of the Academy of Natural Sciences of this city. 

A COMPLETE list of representatives in Congress shows 
that the Democrats will have 222 members, the Republi- 
cans 125, and the Populists 7, giving the Democrats a ma- 
jority of 90. If the Democrats carry the election for Con- 
gressmen in Rhode Island they will have a majority of 92 
over all opposition. 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 379, a de- 
crease of 25 from the previous week, and of 61 from the 
corresponding week in 1891. There were 52 by diphtheria, 
7 by scarlet fever, 1 by typhoid fever, 43 by pneumonia. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A conference of teachers and others, interested in 
the subjeet of education, will be held in the meeting-house, 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia, on Seventh-day morning, 
Twelfth month 3d, 1892, at 10.30 o'clock. 

Professor Robert Ellis Thompson will address the meet- 
ing upon “ The Marking System in Schools.” A general 
discussion of the subject by all present is invited. 

On bebalf of the Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 
WILLIAM WADE GpRiscoM, Clerk. 


*,* A Temperance Conference. in connection with the 
regular meeting of the Young Temperance Workers of 
Girard Avenue, will be held in the meeting-house, 17th 
street and Girard Avenue, Sixth-day evening, Eleventh 
month 25, 1892, at 8 o’clock. In addition to interes! ing 
exercises, short talks will be given by Alfred H. Love, 
Isaac H. Hillborn, Isaac Roberts, and D. Henry Wright. 
It is earnestly desired that Friends and others will en- 
courage these conferences by their presence. 

EDWARD C. Dixon, Clerk. 


*,* Isaac H. Hillborn, an approved minister, expects to 
hold an appointed meeting at Merion, on First-day after- 
noon, Eleventh month 27, 1892, at 3 o'clock,to which Friends 
and others are cordially invited. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 1.15 p. m., for Nar- 
berth Station, three-quarters of a mile from the meeting- 
house. 


*,* A Children’s Temperance Meeting, under the care 
of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be held in 
the meeting-house at Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First day, Twelfth month 4, at 2.30 p. m. 

All interested are invited to attend. 

SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* A further conference of members of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting to suggest to the advisory committee de- 
sired changes in the Discipline, will be held at Girard 
Avenue meeting-house, on Second-day evening, 28th inst., 
at 7.30 p. m. 


*,* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 


Workers of West Philadelphia, will be held in Friends’ 
meeting-house, 35th street and Lancaster avenue, on 
Fourth-day evening, Twelfth month 7, 1892, at which time 
Phineas Garrett will be present and will read several se- 
lections from Dickens. All are cordially invited to be 
present. ROWLAND CoMLY, President. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held at Bart 
meeting-house, Lancaster county, Pa., Eleventh month 27, 
at 2.30 o’clock, under the direction of Caln Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Temperance Committee. All interested are invited to 
attend. E. G. BRooMELL, } Clerk 

E. R. Wuitson, | “*°T=8 


*.* The regular meeting of the Young ‘Temperance 
Workers of 17th St. and Girard Ave. will be held Eleventh 
month 25, 1592, at the meeting-house, at 8 o’clock p. m. 

Interesting speakers are expected. All are cordially 
invited to attend. 


*.* The first lecture in this winter’s course under the 
auspices of the Committee on Best Interests of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, will be given on Third- 
day evening, Eleventh month 29, 1892, at 8 o’clock, in the 
meeting-room, Cherry street above 15th, by Job H. Jackson, 
of Wilmington, Del.. whose subject will be, “‘ Paris and 
the Eiffel Tower,” with lantern illustrations. 

A cordia) invitation is extended to all Friends. 
trance from Race, Cherry, and 15th streets. 


En- 


*,." Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month occur as 
follows : 

26. Blue River, Clear Creek, Il. 

28. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 

29. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 

30. Southern, Camden, Del. 
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| Des Moines Loan & Trust Co. 


All business of this compeny, in Philadelphia and vicinity, 
including reinvestments and the sale of lowa Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed Loans, is now being looked after by 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 
282 Bullitt Building. 
Philadelphia Office Texas Loan Agency. 


The Furnishing of a Superior Quality 


of Goods in combination 
with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved our 
best recommendation. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - Philadelphia, Penna. 


A cream of tarter baking powder. High- | : 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zav¢es¢ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
United States Government Food Report. Cc A R P E v S 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 33 North Second Street, 
errs c All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 


PLAIN WILLINERY. | Standard Goods. 


(AROLINE RAU, 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


——MEDIUM vanes AND STRAW BONNETS | KINDERGARTEN 


; AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
Well Designed | EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 100 sampies. Prices 
range from five to fifty cents a roll. 


. 9 oe 
&. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1893 


OTHER PERIODIGALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES 


We announce our Club Rates for 1893. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHFA Press, ($1.) . . ‘ ; $3.25 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ; : 7 $5.00 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3. ) : . 2 : 5.10 THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4.) . ; é 6.10 
Harper's WEEKLY, ($4.) . : : , 5.70 HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ($4.)_ . ‘ ; ; 5.60 
ATLNTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) : ; 4 : 5.75 


HARPER's YOUNG PRC gE () . ; : A ; ; a 
R's YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2.) 4.00 THE CosMOPOLITAN, ($3.) - ; ‘ : 4.75 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1.) . ; : 3.25 PoPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5.) : 7.10 
CoUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) ; ; 4.25 NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) + ‘ , ‘ 5.00 St. NICHOLAS, ($3.) . 4 ‘ j . 5.10 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) . ; . 5 5.00 MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . 6.60 
WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40.) , F , 4.50 
MOTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD, ($2.) 410 
SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50.) é . i 2.90 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.) . . . 9.60 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50.) : ; 3.50 
CaicaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) , : i 3.25 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) , ‘ 3.50 
GARDEN AND ForEsT, ($4.) . ‘ ; ‘ 5.60 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) ; a ‘ 4.50 
THE CRITIC, ($3.)  . 7 ‘ ; 5.10 THE FARM JOURNAL, ($0.50.) ° : ‘ 2.7 
THE HomE MAKER, ($2.) , ; ; ; 4.00 
Goop HousEKEEPING, ($2.) . ; : ; 4.10 


HARPER'S BAZAR, ($4.) . ‘ ; : , 5.70 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) . : ; 4.50 


Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50. ) 3.80 


*.* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 

*.* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through us), by sub- 
tracting $240 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 

*.«* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do 
aot wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


CASH C4PITAL AND SURPLUS, 82,840,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 


Offer subject to prior sale and advance s : 

of price without notice 600,000 
Six per cent. thirty-year preferred first mortgage gold bonds of 
“The Kansas City Elevated Railway Company,” secured by com- 
plete system of railway connecting the two Kansas Cities, an un- 
derlying security to $2,000,000 Bonds and $2,600,000 stock. Price 
105 and interest. Aliso 


$76,000 


Twenty-year six per cent. Bonds of the Augusta City Railway. 
This road shows net earnings of 7 per cent. on stock. Price 102 


and interest 
E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, _ Seems, PA, 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 

Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 

Rents and Incomes collected 

Surety furnished for administrators and others. 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from §2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Khoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Wiupenny, 


A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R Gill John B. Love, 
Thos A. Camany, John Lucas, 


oat WM. HEACOCK, Mien. 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to ‘im balming. 


T he use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. A careful supervisio! 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is al. 


The paper now goes to about 3300 persona, reaching, 


say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of iis contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 


Surplus and Profits, , 
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quitable 


8. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STs. 
Capital Paid Up, $2,100,000.00 
1,017,653.25 
Investment Saceritics 

Yielding 33 to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 


Secured by carefully selected First Mortgages. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 
H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 


WHAT 


Ample security and good 
interest, with privilege of 
withdrawing their money 
on short notice. 

Paid-in Capital, $950,000. 


WE OFFER 
INVESTORS sine Pon one 


Over 3 000 people have examined our plan and become in- 
vestors in our sccurities 


THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
For full particulars address 


. F. NEWHALL, 


Manager Fasterno Office. 
533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS 
RkS 


DESIGN PATENT! 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
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PouLisee ERS, 361 Broadway, New York. 





